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CHAPTER V. 


WHILE TOM MAYFIELD WAS WAITING. 


eZ SIGHT o'clock, Clytie, and he does not come.” 
As Tom spoke, the hour was struck out in measured 
The sun had set peacefully in a flush of 
~ glorious colour behind the Cathedral towers. 

Tom Mayfield sat waiting for Ransford, and wondering what the 
result of their interview would be. 

“What has he to say to me, my princess? What are his intentions, 
my sweet goddess of the wavy hair ?” 

The cold white figure only stood there, in the twilight, looking 
down at Tom with its vacant eyes. 

“He loves you, that rich fellow on the hill, that noisy plebeian ; 
that bejewelled cotton-spinner loves you, in his own vulgar fashion, 
and thinks he honours you, while his sisters sweep by you in a smug 
crowd of ignorance and silk.” 

Tom walked to the window and looked across the Green. Return- 
ing to the fire-place, he moved the statuette from his table back to 
the mantel-shelf, and listened. 

“No! I thought he was coming, my love ; but the footsteps have 
gone by ; and there go the quarters. No matter, you shall stay there, as 
though I did not love you, in case he should come hurrying in, my 


Clytie. You do not care for this hulking young Croesus? You have 
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no empty ambition, which money alone can satisfy? No, your 
heart is too pure for that. If you cannot love me, at least Ransford 
is not your Apollo. He could make no sacrifices for you. Self-denial 
forms no part of his nature.” 

The time went hurrying on ; but Phil Ransford did not come to 
keep his appointment. He-had learnt, quite by accident, that Luke 
Wailer had received one of his periodical invitations to dine:with the 
Déan, an honour which was conferred upon the organist at long 
intervals, in recognition of the introduction which Luke had brought 
to Dunelm, and out of respect for the noble lord, who was an old 
friend of the Dean. 

Phil was quick, and bold in action. What coward might not have 
been, when the conquest was.a pretty girl? He came down from 
the cotton mansion on the hill, and loitered in the shadow of the 
trees by the bridge, near the Hermitage. As the clock struck seven, 
he saw the door of the little- house open, and Mr. Waller come forth. 
Clytie stood upon the step and kissed her grandfather, and while the 
old man patted her head, and spoke some words of affection or caution 
to the young girl, Phil saw that she glanced up and down the street, 
as if to see whether her appearance had attracted the attention of any 
casual lounger in the dull old city. She could not help these little acts 
of vanity. She knew how beautiful she was. It was. part-of her 
existence to fling the radiance of her loveliness upon all mencalike, 
regardless of the shadow that might remain behind. 

When the last sounds of Luke Waller’s footsteps had died away, 
Phil took a turn in the Banks to think out his audacious plan of 
spending the evening at the Hermitage. While Tom Mayfield was 
talking to the Parian prototype of Clytie, Phil was contemplating the 
lady’s boudoir. He had gone round to the back of the Bailey, and 
there, looking over the river, he could just see the summer-house 
through the trees, with a peep of Clytie’s window beyond. It might 
have been owing to some galvanic influence that the lady was half- 
conscious of the hovering presence of her daring admirer; for 
Clytie was in a flutter of excitement. Perhaps the responsibility of 
freedom from the immediate influence of her grandfather set her 
thinking of contingencies. Before the old man had taken his seat at 
the Dean's table, Clytie had been up and down stairs half a dozen 
times, trying to induce the servant to go out and leave her in the 
house alone. 

“ But master, you know, miss, told me on no account to leave the 
shouse,” the servant had replied. 

It had occurred to Clytie that she would like: to have. the 
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Hermitage all tocherself for an hour or two, so that she might wear her 
pearls and diamonds freely, and walk into the garden with them on: 
It was only a girlish freak ; but the servant was firm, and so the belle 
of the cathedral city had to content herself with her usual private 
exhibition, She went, therefore, into her own room, locked the 
door, took out her treasures from their hiding place and clasped 
them round her fair full throat, admired herself in the. glass, wishing 
it was not wicked to do so, and sighing generally over the misery of 
being good. She would have liked to flash those jewels before 
everybody ; and it might have been better for her in the end. had 
her grandfather permitted the vanity of her nature to rum riot and 
spend itself on a score of victims. 

Presently the wilful beauty went into the garden, and Phil Ransford 
saw her figure on the terrace. He could not be sure of this, and he 
cursed himself for not having a field-glass in his pocket. There was 
no one about. He waved his handkerchief on the chance of her 
noticing it. Clytie saw the signal.. Who could it be? Either 
Ransford or Mayfield, she felt sure.. She blushed and retreated 
behind the overhanging ivy. Then, looking out again, she saw that, 
whoever the person might be, he was now close by the water’s edge, 
and the moment she came within his vision he waved his handker- 
chief again. He was too tall for Tom Mayfield; it must be Phil, 
she thought. The situation struck her as romantic and complimen- 
tary. What should she do? There could be no harm in answering 
the signal. She could do so, and run into the house. It would be 
quite a harmless piece of fun. Besides, if it really were Mr. Rans- 
ford, she would like to respond to. his recognition ; he was such a 
genial, generous, handsome fellow, and evidently over head and ears 
in love with her. No one would know ; and if it were not Phil, she 
would not be suspected. But it must be Phil. Now he was going 
lower down the river, as if he were searching for the stepping-stones, 
and intended to come across. She took the ribbon from her neck, 
waved it, and ran into the house. 

It was just at this moment that the clock struck the hour for Phil’s 
appointment with Tom Mayfield. 

Clytie went up into her own room, and looked at her flushed face 
in the glass, and then, putting a light shawl over her shoulders, ran 
down into the kitchen. The servant did not know she had been 
into the garden. Clytie now told her she should go and sit in the 
summer-house. If any one called she might come there for her. Clytie 
knew no one would call, and she felt convinced that she would find 


some one waiting beneath the terrace.. There was an appearance of 
cce2 
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frankness and innocence in telling the servant where she 
was going that seemed to commend itself to Clytie’s fancy ; it was 
part of the romance of an admirer climbing into their rich neigh- 
bour’s garden and looking up at her as she leaned over the 
terrace (quite unconsciously, of course) to see who had sacrificed 
so much for her sake. She did not contemplate the possibility of 
the gentleman scaling the terrace wall and presenting himself before 
her in the summer-house itself. But this was exactly what Phil 
Ransford had done. 

It was for a moment a terrible shock to her when, quietly tripping 
up the terrace steps, she saw a man half-concealed in the summer- 
house. She had nearly screamed and run away; but Phil was too 
expert to run the risk of such a contretemps. Before she had time to 
make up her mind one way or another she was clasped in his strong 
arms. 

“Hush! my dear Mary, pray forgive me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ransford, how could you be so rash ?” gasped Clytie, 
her pretty head in a whirl of amazement. 

“Say you forgive me. I could not, indeed, resist your reply 
to my daring signal,” said Phil, his arm still clasping her waist, as if 
he feared that she might run away. 

“ Don’t hold me so tightly, sir,” said Clytie. 

“ You will not go, then? you will stay a little while?” said Phil. 

“ You are too bold ; supposing we are observed.” 

“ My dear Mary, I will risk anything for your sake. My love is 
overpowering.” 

“ You ought not to have come here.” 

“ Your grandfather is out.” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“ From a friend of the Dean.” 

“ Hush! some one is coming; get behind the ivy.” 

It was a false alarm ; but in a moment Phil was enveloped in the 
bushy growth of leaves that hung in luxuriant clusters about the 
summer-house, and trailed down into the garden below. 

“ There, don’t be alarmed,” said Phil, speedily coming out of his 
hiding-place, “no one will come.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said Clytie. “ Let me go, Mr. Ransford ; 
indeed, it is best that I should.” 

“You do not care for me,” said Phil, half reproachfully ; “ you 
would stay if Tom Mayfield were in my place.” 

“Tom Mayfield!” said Clytie, with affected surprise. 

“Yes ; perhaps you thought I was Tom Mayfield when you waved 
your hard to me just now.” 
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“When I waved my hand?” said Clytie ; “I do not understand you.” 

“Did you not, in response to my signal, before I crossed the 
river ?” 

“When ?” 

“ A few minutes since.” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” said Clytie. 

Phil did not press the question further, but he pressed the girl’s 
hand to his lips. 

“ Say you love me,” he burst out, “and give me something to do 
to prove my love for you; ask me to fling myself into the river ; 
there is nothing I would not do for you!” 

Clytie returned the pressure of his hand. 

“© that we had lived in the days of chivalry and romance! 
Then I should have come some moonlight night with a boat down 
yonder ; you would have met me here, we should have glided 
together down a silken ladder ; slipped down that river to the Mill ; 
there would have been waiting for us a carriage and four horses, and 
Jove would have given them wings like the steeds of Pegasus.” 

“ Let me go, Mr. Ransford.” 

“ Not until you say you do or do not love me—I am desperate— 
give me some token.” 

“‘ There, then, will that content you?” said Clytie, giving him the 
ribbon from her neck. 

Phil kissed it passionately. 

“‘ Now, if you will sit quietly and talk for ten minutes I will stay ; 
if not, you must really let me go.” 

“ My darling,” exclaimed Phil, “ your smallest wish is a command ; 
what a practical little woman it is !” 

He placed a chair for her, and sat beside her ; and Tom Mayfield 
was still talking to the statuette in his little room over the College 
gateway. 

‘“‘ Keep your eye upon the house, and if any one comes slip behind 
the ivy, and I will leave you; if I do not return quickly, 
go away, and be careful that you do not tear the ivy down when you 
fall into the garden below.” 

Phil was astonished at the sudden coolness of the unsophisticated 
beauty. 

“Cannot I go away through the house ?” 

“‘ Not for the world.” 

“ There is only the servant in.” 

“Some one might see you leave; besides, cook would tell 


grandpa.” 
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“As you desire, my love; but could we not win cook’s con- 
fidence ?” 

“ No, no; you are to do just as I say without a word of question.” 

“T obey.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Then stay here until I come back.” 

Clytie went into the house, said a few words to the servant, looked 
at herself once more in her faithful mirror, and returned’ to the 
summer-house. 

“Twas afraid you. were not coming back,” said Phil. “How 
lovely it is here. I had no idea the Banks looked so beautiful from 
this view of them.” 

“ Pretty enough, yes ; but one gets tired of trees and rivers.” 

“ Ah, you would like London, as I told you when first we met ; 
there you would be among people who would appreciate you. This. 
old humdrum city is no better than a tomb for you. London is the 
city for beauty and genius. Theatres, balls, operas, assemblies, 
crowds of lovely women and fine men. Oh, if you could only 
see it!” 

“ You like theatres ?” said Clytie. 

** T go to them all when I am in London.” 

“ Did you ever act—I mean in fun, you know ?” 

“Oh, yes, at school, and afterwards at college ; we once had 
private theatricals up at the Hill yonder.” 

“ Qh, how nice!” exclaimed Clytie. “That is the secret ambition 
of my life—to act, to be an actress; but grandpa will never have a 
word said about theatres.” 

“ That is cruel of grandfather Waller ; I wish I could make a great 
friend of him ; I would persuade him to let you go to the theatre at 
Newcastle now and then—to be sure that is nothing like London ; 
but it is better than the barn we have here in Dunelm.” 

“Why cannot you make friends with grandpa ?” 

“We are good friends, for that matter; but he will not be con- 
fidential with me ; he does not talk to me.” 

“ He would if you humoured him ; you should go to his church and 
take an interest inorgan music, ask him to play you a voluntary, or 
something of that kind.” 

“ I will, I will,” said Ransford. ‘“ How good of you to give me 
such a valuable hint.” 

“ I know what pleases him, and he is a dear good grandpa, I love 
him very much ; but he: should give me more freedom, don’t you 
think so, Mr. Ransford ?” 
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“ I do indeed ; but why not call me Phil ?—will you call: me. Phil 
— if only because I love you so much ?” 

Phil put his arm round the girl’s waist, and looked into her eyes. 

“ Oh! you must not do that, and I would rather not call. you Phil 
at present,” said Clytie, withdrawing herself from his embrace. 

A figure had glided into the garden unseen. The twilight and 
the garden wall flung a shadow over it. The sun had gone down on 
Dunelm, and left the city in a tender glimmer of deepening shade and 
silence. Bow-bell had told his drowsy story of the coming . night. 
Clytie was just about to say she must now go into the house, when, 
creeping up the steps in a passion of disappointment and rage, old 
Luke Waller rushed into the summer-house, and with a cry of fury 
flung himself upon Phil Ransford. 

‘You scoundrel! you blackguard!” exclaimed the old man, 
struggling feebly at Phil’s throat. 

Clytie screamed, and clung to her grandfather. 

Phil simply caught hold of Luke’s trembling arms, and put him 
aside. 

“ Mr. Waller, you are mistaken, sir; I am not a scoundrel. I will 
explain.” 

* You cannot explain!” shouted Luke ; “ if I had had a pistol in 
the house I would have shot you. Go, sir, go ! Sneak back the way you 
came,.and may a blight rest upon you, and mildew your. brain and 
life for ever !” 

“You are too severe,” said Phil, drawing ‘himself up to his full 
height ; “ but I will not bandy words with you, and -especiallyiin 
that poor girl’s presence. See, she has fainted !” 

Phil extended his arms as if he were:about to support her. 

“« Never mind her, sir ; 8°, before I call for assistance, and have 
you flung over the terrace.” 

With a parting glance at Clytie, who was lying motionless on‘the 
left arm of the old man, Phil slipped: over the wall, clinging to the 
thick stems of the ivy, and made his way. back to the river. 

“ And you!” exclaimed Luke, when Ransford had disappeared ; 
“* you, the hope and joy of my life! If you: were not so much like 
her who is gone, and if I did not love you till my very heart aches 
with loving you,.I would brain you.” 

Clytie suddenly eame back to.active life ; came back with a shudder 
and a.start. 

“ Oh, ,grandfather! ‘Where are we?” she «exclaimed, ‘rushing 
from his arms: so suddenly that’ the old man staggered, and nearly 
feil. 
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“Where are we! You know where we are, faithless, wicked, 
cruel girl Are you not ashamed to raise your voice in presence 
of your dead mother’s father—‘ Dear grandfather, come home soon ; 
don’t take too much of jthe Dean’s wine’—You cruel, deceitful 
creature—come into the house.” 

Luke seized her hand. 

“Come into the house that you have disgraced, that you have 
dishonoured.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” burst out Clytie, ina passion of tears ; “ you must 
not say those dreadful words.” 

“*T will say what I please ; come into the house.” 

“You must not, grandfather ; I cannot bear it; you will break my 
heart.” 

“You have no heart ; come into the house, I say.” 

The old man dragged her down the terrace steps, along the garden, 
and presently the Hermitage door banged, and the moon rose cold 
and blue over the summer-house, enveloping the scene in its calm, 
unsympathetic light. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MEETING CALUMNY HALF WAY. 


SunpDay came round again, five days after Phil Ransford had 
scaled the terrace of the Hermitage. 

In the afternoon Tom Mayfield went to St. Bride’s, and sat near 
the organ loft. 

Clytie occupied her customary pew, and looked as pretty as ever. 
She was dressed in that light clinging silk which became her so well, 
and which many of the Dunelm ladies said was altogether above her 
position. Tom Mayfield did not agree with them. Nothing was 
above her position. 

When service was over Tom went into the organ loft, and stood 
by the old man. Luke did not notice him, but went on playing in 
his dreamy way, looking back all the time to past days ; looking 
back with sorrow in his heart for what had been, and fear of what 
might be. 

Tom was about to speak, when he saw that there were tears in the 
old man’s eyes. He went quietly out of the loft, and sat in an adja- 
cent pew. The congregation had all gone, except Clytie, who was 
kneeling alone, when Tom looked down from the gallery. The 
music went on. It was full of plaintive modulations from major 
into minor keys; it wandered about the church in sorrowful 
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cadences; it was like some sad story of love and death; it 
touched Tom’s heart, and when Clytie rose from her knees, and 
came towards the organ loft, he saw that she wiped her eyes. 

The rustle of her dress upon the stairs stirred the blood in his 
veins ; sent a thrill through his whole nature. 

Clytie moved to him with her accustomed grace when she found 
him near the organ loft, but there was a sadness in her smile which 
pained him. 

Suddenly the organ stopped. 

“ Mary, where are you ?” said the old man. ‘Come here ; come 
to me.” 

Clytie laid her hand on his arm and looked into his face. 

“God bless you, my child ; God bless you,” said the old man, in a 
vacant manner. ‘“‘ You will never leave your old grandfather ?” 

Then seeing Mr. Mayfield for the first time, he said : 

“You here! What do you want ?” 

“TI came to listen to your playing, Mr. Waller; to ask how you 
are,” said Tom, taken aback at the old man’s unaccustomed manner. 

“Thank you ; I am very well,” said Luke ; “and I have finished. 
Miles,” (calling to the blower), “ you may go.” 

“T hope I have not offended you,” said Tom, looking from Clytie 
to her grandfather. 

“No, no; you have not offended us,” said Luke; “ but we prefer 
to be alone.” 

Clytie glanced appealingly at Tom, begging him with her great 
liquid eyes not to mind her grandfather’s apparent rudeness, but to go 
away. He treasured up in his heart for years that tender appealing 
look, and he interpreted it into a gracious reply to the loving yearning 
of his own heart. 

“Good morning, then,” said Tom. “I will have the pleasure of 
seeing you some other day.” 

“ Yes,” said Luke, “this is our own day, sir. Forgive me if I seem 
rude, this is the day on which I lost my daughter, Mary’s mother, 
across the sea, a long way off; she died, sir, in these arms, poor 
darling, and we were just thinking about her ; were we not, love ?” 

“Yes grandfather,” said the girl. 

“A year ago! No, many years ; but this is the day.” 

The old man’s hands strayed to the keys of the organ as he spoke, 
but they were dumb. 

“ Good morning, Miss Waller,” said Tom, in a whisper. 

“Good bye,” she said ; and again Tom seemed to read in her glance 
a tender sympathy with his own emotion. 
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** Only ourselves, ‘my darling. We don’t want any one else 
to-day.” 

“No, dear,” said Clytie. 

“Nor any other day,” said the old man, stroking her gloved 
hand, and looking up into her beautiful face, all the more lovely for 
the touch of pathos in her eyes. 

“No, dear ; let us go now. A little walk in the Banks will do 
you good.” 

“No, not there ; let us go home, or to the Cathedral, my darling. 
What do you say to a walk in the cloisters? Oh, my love, I am 
so happy to-day. You will bear with your old grandfather ?,” 

The old man looked so appealingly at the girl that she could only 
think how wicked and cruel she had been, and this made her weep. 

“There, now, I am making you cry again. Forgive me, darling ; 
forgive me! Come, we will walk in the Banks, not in those dull, 
sad cloisters: no no, we will not be sad. Come, dear, nomore tears. 
Come, we will be gay!” 

Then Luke took her into his arms and kissed her, and ~~ left the 
church, arm in arm, and the sunshine fell lovingly upon them—the 
sunshine and the perfume of lilacs and early flowers. 

Tom. Mayfield, from his little room over the College gateway, saw 
them cross the Cathedral Green on their way home. From ‘the 
darkness of the farthest corner he kissed his hand to the girl, and 
cried “God bless you !” 

Love is the most persistent of all tyrannies ; and it is strongest 
in quiet country places. It gains a double power in an atmosphere 
of repose. Dunelm in the summer time was made for love. In 
the summer time Dunelm is a city of-romance and perfume. The 
very air is lazy. The river is still; it whispers and is still. There 
are shady corners everywhere. It is not necessary when you stand 
under the summer sky in the northern city to be told~ that’ there -are 
clover fields, and woods full of bluebells and wild anemones, 
outside the town; the gentle -winds bring messages from~ them 
in perfumed breath. A heart and imagination such fas Tom 
Mayfield possessed only required the object for worship in such 
an atmosphere to set up the tyranny which is full of sweets and 
bitters, of hopes and fears, of waking dreams,.and continual solicitude 
for the future. Ever since the day when Tom saw’ the organist’s 
granddaughter, he had known no rest. His every thought was 
dedicated to her. 

“Ah, Clytie,” he said, sitting down before the favourite bust, 
“sometimes I wish I had never seen you. ‘The very rustle of your 
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dress makes my heart ache. Why were you sosad to-day? And your 
grandfather. The poor old man’s face was a picture of woe. What can 
it mean? Sorrew for the dead does not wear so deep a shade of 
misery. There was no resignation in the old man’s look; it expressed 
something of a present grief; a pressing wretchedness that does not 
belong to mourning for those who are gone. And Clytie, you looked 
unhappy too, and there were tears in your dear eyes when you rose from 
your knees. But.sometimes sorrow brings love in its train. Surely 
there was something akin to love in your eye when you looked at me, 
something that indicated a closer familiarity than I have hitherto 
been blessed with, a sort of exchange of confidence. Oh, Clytie, 
Clytie, you will ruin me body and soul if you cannot love me !” 

The student strode up and down his apartment as.he spoke. 
Mrs. Wilding knocked at the door to see if he were ready for his 
cheese. 

“Why, I declare thou hasn’t eaten anything,” she exclaimed. 
‘“* Whatever is the matter with the lad?” 

Mrs. Wilding was a Yorkshire woman ;. an elderly fair old. womar, 
with white hair ; a plump old lady, whose life had been spent in and 
about the colleges. She was one of those north-country women who 
impress you. with their commanding appearance, their fine open 
faces, their heads cleanly put on their shoulders, like the heads of 
thoroughbred racehorses. If Mrs. Wilding had been well edu- 
cated, and had not spoken with a dialect, she would have been a lady 
and the wife of a rector or a landowner ; as. it. was, she was the wife 
of the Dean’s coachman. Nevertheless, she was a woman of note in 
Dunelm. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Tom; “I was reading. Sit down 
while I do justice to your excellent cussine, and we will have a 
chat.” 

“Eh, you're a funny fellow, Mr. Mayfield.” 

“* Why ?” said Tom, pouring out a glass of wine. ‘‘ Now, you must 
drink that.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort, Mr. Tom. _ I'll sit here a minute 
if thou likes, but I’ve had my dinner, and I never drink. wine” —— 

“ Never !” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Not before night,” said Mrs. Wilding. 

“Very well,” said Tom; “of course you will do as you please. 
How is the good man ?” 

“ All right, thank you.” 

“ And what is the latest news ?” 

“ They.say Mester Waller is goin to leave Dunelm.” 
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‘“* Who says so?” exclaimed Tom, laying down his knife and fork. 

“ Nay, if you're goin to fly up like that I'll not stop.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Wilding ; you know how much the Wallers interest 
me.” 

“Yes, you don’t disguise your fancy—everybody in the place 
knows that you're in love with Mary Waller—Clytie as you call her.” 

“Well,” said Tom, gulping down his wine. 

“ But t’other is favourite lover ; that Ransford fellow, and th’ old 
man is bothered to death about it, and means to take lass away and 
go abroad.” 

“Who tells you this?” asked Tom, trying to appear cool. 

“Well, thou sees, my washerwoman’s wench is servant there, and 
there’s not so much goin’ on in Dunelm as one can afford to shut the 
mouth of even your washerwoman.” 

“No, Dunelm is very quiet ; there would be no news at all if we 
did not scandalise,” said Tom, with a little asperity. 

“Don’t say that, sir, as if you meant me, I don’t scandalise, and 
you know I don’t, but one can’t help hearing what folk says ; however, 
as I don’t seem to make myself agreeable, I’ll go and fill Wilding’s 
pipe and let him have a smoke after his bit dinner.” 

“T am sorry if I have annoyed you, Mrs. Wilding,” said Tom. 

“O, lor bless you, no annoyance,” she replied. “I could have 
toud you something else, but never mind, it'll keep.” 

‘* By all means,” said Tom, smiling. 

“ You'll take some cheese and a bit of salad?” 

Mrs. Wilding had evidently made up her mind that their conver- 
sation was at an end. 

“Thank you, yes.” 

The landlady bowed herself out, and the cheese and salad came in- 
Tom paid no attention to either, but lighted his pipe and sat musing 
in front of the Parian bust. 

“ Averroes thought that the souls of all mankind are only one spirit 
which animates different people,” said Tom; “it is a curious idea and 
suggestive. If one wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with our 
fellow mortals, the best way is to study oneself. Pope put the 
idea, but only as a distinction between probing nature and inquiring 
into one’s own heart. But one’s own nature does, to a certain extent, 
seem a reflection of other people’s. If I study my own heart 
thoroughly it teaches me a great deal about my fellows. I suppose 
that thought prompted Averroes to his philosophy. Well now, how 
is it that when my heart is so true and pure and faithful, in regard to 
you, my Clytie, that looking into it, I seem to read there the impurity 
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of Phil Ransford’s? Beware of him! My whole nature joins in 
pronouncing him a villain. And why? Is jealousy the cause of it? 
I cannot say. 


Oh! jealousy, thou bane of pleasing friendship, 
Thou worst invader of our tender bosoms, 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness, 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterness ! 


True, true! But I shall never be jealous of you, my sweet Clytie ; 
and if there be any truth in this idle rumour that old Waller intends. 
to shut out the light here in Dunelm, why I will at once sue thee at 
thy feet to be my wife, and ask thy grandfather to let thee stay.” 

The sunlight which had been obscured by a passing cloud fell 
full and golden upon Clytie’s head. 

“T accept the omen,” said Tom, “happy is the bride that the sun 
shines on. I shall propose for thee at once. They think Ransford 
is the favourite, do they! He is a scoundrel and a coward. He is 
certainly not a gentleman; he neither kept his appointment, nor 
explained his absence. Why did he not come, I wonder? Let me 
see, it was last Sunday night when he said we must have a serious. 
conversation. I fixed Monday for it; he never came. What else 
could Mrs. Wilding have told me if she had liked? Pooh, I do not 
care; I will not listen to tales, my Clytie. But you shall listen to me, my 
darling—you must ; life is nothing without you ; take me for thy love, 
and thou shalt never have cause to doubt me. 

They say, base men being in love, have then 


A nobility in their natures more 
Than is native to them. 


But he is not in love ; he only desires to add another to what he calls 
his conquests. Love is full of self-denial; it takes no count of 
wealth, nor time, nor place ; it is lowly and gentle, meek and confiding ; 
yet brave as lions are, and will not be restrained.” 

Tom Mayfield smoked and mused—smoked and talked to the 
Parian bust ; while Clytie herself was sitting at her grandfather’s knee, 
listening to the sad story of her mother’s life and being warned 
against Phil Ransford. She had had a miserable time since that 
unhappy meeting on the terrace. Her grandfather had watched her 
every movement. The servant was also a spy upon her. She had 
not been outside the house alone. On this anniversary of her 
mother’s death, Luke Waller had coloured the well-known story with 
the deepest shadows, and talked to his trembling grandchild as if she 
were indeed on the brink of ruin, if she had not already fallen. 
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This not only hurt the girl, but offended her ; it bruised her heart and 
wounded her pride; it made her tears hot and scalding, it seared her 
better nature, it degraded and humiliated her ; she felt that her grand- 
father would no-longer believe in her. And he, poor old man, in 
his remembrance of the past, exaggerated the incident which had 
brought such misery upon the house, and felt all the wretchedness of a 
calamity which only existed in his imagination. Phil Ransford was 
in London. The season was in full swing, and it was therefore 
necessary that he should air himself in the Row: He had written a 
letter of explanation to Mr. Waller; and-had contrived to get a 
letter into the hands of Clytie, in spite of all her grandfather's 
vigilance. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


BEHIND THE SUNSHINE AND BENEATH THE ‘FLOWERS. 


Ir was not until some weeks after the unfortunate meeting between 
Luke Waller and Phil Ransford in the summer-house that Clytie 
regained anything like the accustomed confidence of her grandfather. 


She had led»a miserable life with the old man during this interval. 
He had watched her with a jealous care that had become almost 
unbearable. 

One bright June morning, however, Clytie resolved to sue for 
freedom, and at the same time, in her own weak way, she made up 
her mind to be worthy of it. 

“I wish to go out this morning, grandfather,” she said, “to take a 
walk alone as I used to do.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, looking at her inquiringly. 

“You must trust me, dear ; my life will be a burden to me if you 
do not,” said the girl, with a firmness of manner that seemed strange 
and foreign to her nature. 

“Trust you, my dear? Would to God I could!” exclaimed 
Luke, raising his eyes, and shaking his head with a solemn 
doubtfulness. 

“ You may, dear—you may,” said the girl. “Dotrust me! It is 
such a lovely morning. I should like to go and gather some flowers, 
and have a long walk. It will do me good.” 

“T will go with you,” said Luke. 

“No, not now. It is the common talk of the city that I am not 
allowed to go out alone; that either you or cook ‘must always be 
with me.” 
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“ Who’says so?” 

“TT believe it is common gossip.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T only surmise ; but, of course, if you trust cook in preference to 
your own grandchild, she is sure to talk.” 

“ You have heard nothing positively, then ?” 

“No; but you know what Dunelm is. We are like gold fish in a 
bowl ; everybody can see each other.” 

“ You wish to go for a walk alone to show that I trust you?” 

“Yes, dear ; and because it is such a lovely morning.” 

“ You may go.” 

“ Oh, thank you, dear!” exclaimed the girl, flinging her arms round 
her grandfather’s neck and kissing him. 

“But if you deceive me again, Mary, I will believe you no more. 
Oh, my darling, if you only knew how it wrings my heart to speak 
to you in this cold, suspicious way! Be true to your poor old grand- 
father.” 

“TI will, I will,” said the girl, kissing him again, and leaving the: 
room to put her bonnet on her head, and the diamond necklace into 
her pocket. 


The moment she had left the house, Mr. Waller’s servant entered 
the room quickly and without ceremony. 

“ My young lady’s.took something out of her drawer and put it in 
her pocket.” 

“Go away—go away,” said the old man, raising his hands to 
prevent her from saying any more. 

“Well, you forced me to promise as I'd tell you everything, so 
you can:do as you likes,.that’s all. If I was you I should follow 
my young lady.” ‘ 

“Curse you, go! and I give you warning to leave in a month, 
I'm tired of you. Half the mischief that is done comes through 
you.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” burst out the young woman, commencing 
to cry; “and now you blames me for coming to tell you as Mr. 
Ransford was in the summer-house—oh, dear !” 

“ There, that will.do. Go away, I tell you.” 

When he was once more alone, Luke shuffled irresolutely about 
the room, and finally put on his hat and sauntered into the Bailey, 


Clytie had gone out with the full intention of being in every way 
worthy of her freedom, and her first thought towards it was to get 
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rid of the jewels which she had many times been on the point of 
flinging into the Wear. She had not replied to Phil’s letters, though 
she had been tempted once or twice to do so; and even now ‘she 
acknowledged to herself that it would be far better to be Mrs. 
Ransford, without caring very much for her husband, than to live the 
life she was living at Dunelm. However, it seemed to her that the 
diamond necklace had caused all her trouble, and she was in con- 
tinual fear that some day her grandfather might ask for the keys of 
her drawers and discover it. She was therefore determined to 
get the worry of this thing off her mind. Once it had occurred 
to her that she would return the gift to Mr. Ransford; but she 
did not wish to offend him. No, there was no other way but to 
get rid of the string of jewels, and this morning there should be 
an end of them. 

As she passed over Prebend’s Bridge, accustomed as she was to 
the beauties of the place, she could not help saying to herself that 
the view before her was very lovely. The old Cathedral and Castle 
towered up above her out of a bank of giant trees that seemed to be 
climbing after the grey towers which touched the sky. The amber 
leaves of the oak ; delicate sprays of ash; the sycaraore and the 
maple; the great hand-screens of chesnut, with crowds of white 
waxen flowers—all these made a groundwork for the dreams in stone 
above : the whole looked like a bit of glorious imagination in land- 
scape, while the murmur of the river falling over the mill weir filled 
the air with an accompaniment of music which seemed to steal into 
Clytie’s heart and whisper a gentle endorsement of her good reso- 
lutions. Oh, the dear old city, with its peaceful ways! What a pity 
that backbiting and scandalising, false pride and uncharitableness, 
lurked in the heart of the dreamy resting-place! Even Clytie, with 
all the vanity.and frivolity of her nature, found some such thought as 
this in her mind. It was not clear to her what she did think ; but if 
the same shadowy idea had been in her grandfather’s mind he would 
have played it out in one of his extempore pieces, and it would have 
meant surprise and sorrow and wonder that the Church in this dear 
old city should have set up the unsocial sign of exclusiveness ; that 
the man who claimed the power and authority of the apostles should 
not have walked meekly and humbly in their Master’s footsteps. The 
proudest and most arrogant of Dunelm’s inhabitants were Dunelm’s 
parsons ; but they preached humility, meekness, and self-denial to 
the poor every Sunday with professional earnestness. 

With a silent but sincere prayer for guidance and help, Clytie looked 
around her upon the exquisite picture. Nota soul was in sight, which 
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was in nowis¢ unusual ; you might walk alone for hours in the Banks. 
Taking the little jewel case from her pocket, and without venturing upon 
a parting glance at the contents, lest she should be tempted againby 
their sparkling beauty, she dropped Phil Ransford’s present over the 
bridge into the deep water. A circle of eddying waves spread round 
and round the spot until they were broken by the abutments of the 
bridge, and then they scattered themselves into groups of wavelets, 
and went in a hurry to tell the sedgy banks what had occurred. 

Clytie, feeling happier than she had felt for months, went on her 
way rejoicing. As she disappeared among the trees on the other 
side of the river old Luke Waller came out from the shadow of the 
fading lilacs in the archway and hurried to the spot where the girl had 
been standing. He looked over the bridge, and counting the balus- 
trades on either side of the spot, made a note of them on the back 
of a letter; he next marked with his pencil the coping-stone of the 
bridge, and then went to consult a boatman down the river upon 
the best mode of recovering a small parcel which he had accidentally 
let fall into the water. : 

Meanwhile, Clytie skipped joyously along—down leafy lanes, over 
rustic stiles, across fields, disfigured here and there by an occasional 
coal-pit, and at last entered one of the numerous woods which lie out 
in the open country about Dunelm, looking from distant heights like 
dark soft clumps of impenetrable foliage. The perfume of millions of 
bluebells filled the air, and the dog-rose and wild briony had made 
bowers here and there in which myriads of birds were twittering. 
Clytie was in this blue-bell world in a moment, already, in imagina- 
tion, decorating the Hermitage mantel-shelves with bouquets of wild 
flowers. 

It was purely accidental that Tom Mayfield, who had been to the 
Observatory connected with Dunelm University to see the master 
there on a College question, took advantage of the time at his disposal 
to return to College by a roundabout route. Skirting the wood in 
which Clytie was so busily engaged, Tom looked into the leafy valley 
and saw his goddess up to her neck in ferns and flowers. He sat upon 
the stile through which the wood was entered and watched her. His 
heart beat wildly ; he longed to go and throw himself at her feet. 
He had never seen anything so lovely, he thought. She was humming 
a pretty old English song, and making a bouquet of roses and blue- 
bells. 

Tom felt that it was mean to watch her. He took off his College cap 
and approached her. She heard him the moment he moved among the 
brushwood, which lay about thickly, with thousands of green spikes 
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of grass and blue tufts of hyacinth trying to penetrate the bossy 
undergrowth of fern and wild briar. 

Clytie screamed a little “Oh!” of surprise. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Tom, “for interrupting your charming 
occupation, but I could not resist the pleasure of speaking to you.” 

“Pray go away—go away this moment,” said Clytie, gathering up 
her flowers and preparing to beat a hasty retreat, in case Mr. Mayfield 
were obstinate. , 

“Why,” asked Tom, in amazement, “am I so very objectionable 
to you?” 

“Oh! no, not that; but if my grandfather should hear that you 
had spoken to me.” 

“Well, surely that woukl not be a serious matter, Miss Waller,” 
said Tom, his eyes drinking in the pretty expression of Clytie’s em- 
barrassment. 

“Oh! it would indeed ; he would be very angry ; pray go away.” 

“But if I explain to your grandfather,” Tom remonstrated. 

“ He will not believe you ; he does not even believe me now, Mr. 
Mayfield,” said Clytie, dropping her head and sighing, and firing Tom 
with a desire to take her hand and rush into a wild confession of his 
love. 

“Not believe you! Oh, my dear—I mean Miss Waller,” said 
Tom. 

“No, not in me,” said Clytie ; “ but pray go away, Mr. Mayfield.” 

“Tf you insist then I must obey,” said Tom, “but I think Mr. 
Waller would accept any explanation of our meeting which I might 
give him.” 

“Do you think so?” said Clytie, blushing at ‘Tom’s earnest appealing 
look. 

“Oh, Miss Waller, if I had only the power to say he must listen 
to me; if I could only win the right to take your hand and ask for 
your confidence ” 

“ Mr. Mayfield, what do you mean?” Clytie asked, looking him full 
in the face, with a sudden effort of firmness which would have done 
credit to an expert in the art of flirtation. 

“ Mean ! my dear Miss Waller ; have you not seen all along what 
I mean? Have you not seen that I love you with all my heart and 
soul, that I would die for you, that I would esteem it the supremest 
bliss to have the privilege of devoting my whole life to you” 

Clytie only thought to herself that Phil Ransford had said almost 
the same thing, but with his arm round her waist. 

“You do not speak, you do not tell me to go away now” ——— 
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Tom took her cold hand in his hot grasp and knelt at her feet. “‘ May. 
_ IT hope? Will you be mine, will you take me as your husband ?” 

“Oh, pray get up, Mr. Mayfield,” said Clytie ; “some one might 
see you.” 

Tom rose to his feet, and, in spite of his hot passion, it occurred. 
to him that he had looked foolish in the eyes of Clytie. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to say to you, Mr. Mayfield,” she 
said, gathering her flowers into a huge bundle, and looking at him 
with a half surprised, half amused expression. 

She was thinking how brown Tom’s gown was, and how odd he 
would look being married in it. 

Tom did not speak. 

“T don’t think grandfather would consent to my being married.” 

“And you? And you, Miss Waller?” said Tom, his words thick 
with hot breath. 

“T don’t think I love you, sir,” she said. ‘‘ There, don’t look so 
woebegone. I am very sorry; but you see I have never thought 
about you in that light.” 

Tom’s heart sank. He thought it would break. 

“No, how could I expect it?” he said, catching at the branch of 
a tree for support. 

“T am sure I am very sorry if I have hurt your feelings,” she went 
on, moving away as if she were about to leave him where he stood. 

“Might I hope that, on consideration,” stammered Tom, “ that 
at some future day—that—that—you would try and love me as—as 
your husband ?” 

He would have grovelled at her feet, this large-hearted, intellectual 
young fellow, and not have felt degraded, if she had only vouchsafed 
to him one word of encouragement ; but in presence of her apparent 
indifference, a feeling of humiliation took possession of him. Hot 
and sudden tears welled out of his eyes with shame and sorrow. 

“T will try and think what I can say,” the girl hurriedly replied. 
“Some one is coming—good-bye, Mr. Mayfield.” 

She was gone. The time had come; the time was over, and he had 
said the word. The real Clytie had stood before him, and listened. She 
had confessed that she never thought of him. She would try and 
think what she could say in reply. Her eyes were cold and steady. 
The baring of his heart to her had not even increased her pulse. 
Her voice never faltered. She did not tremble. Her eyes fell upon 
him cold and unchanged, while his were filled with unmanly tears. 
Tom wished he were dead. He cried aloud in the anguish of his. 


heart. Presently he tore off his gown, and dashed into the thickest 
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of the wood, startling a cuckoo which had been calling to an inter- 
loping companion, while Tom was crying and cursing his miserable 
fate. 

It was quite late in the afternoon before Tom returned to College. 
The professors had laid down their books for the day. Tom 
wandered through the empty hall, with his gown under his arm; 
and then sought his own rooms, where he was surprised to find 
Mr. Luke Waller, and still more surprised to learn that the old 
man had been anxiously waiting his return for more than an hour. 


(To be continued.) 





FOOTBALL. 


fq TH the return of the English cricketers from America 
the last vestige of cricket for the season had disap- 
peared, and football then resumed her sway with 
more than accustomed power and attraction. The 
votaries of the game are increasing in numbers each successive year, 
and there appears to be as much popularity attainable for football as 
there has already been conferred on cricket. This perhaps is not 
surprising when it is remembered that cricketers, in order to take the 
field early in the season—commencing frequently at many schools so 
soon as the month of March—must have kept up their condition by 
some means or other, or they would not be easily eligible for election 
into élevens and twenty-twos. From the celebration of festivities 
incidental to the winter season, the dull months are not particularly 
favourable for the prosecution of training, and therefore any sensible 
out-door game which can be played under practicable rules and regu- 
lations ought to be worthy of commendation and practice. We read 
nowadays of such things as Thames Hare and Hounds, which it 
may be presumed is a kind of paper chase, and of the celebration of 
athletic club meetings in all directions—very admirable means of 
training perhaps in the neighbourhood of London. But the paper chase 
or hare and hounds at public schools has always, even at those schools 
where the facilities for holding it are greatest, been a comparative failure ; 
and indignant agriculturists and infuriated fustians have always been 
stumbling-blocks in the path of enthusiastic scholastic athletes. And 
not unfrequently the wind-up in the shape of bacon, eggs, and 
“ trimmings”—by which latter term is comprised an unlimited variety 
of noxious and adulterated liquids—at a wayside public-house has 
not only undone all the good effects likely to have resulted from the 
run, but also brought upon the runners a temporary disgrace. Foot- 
ball, then, is generally recognised as the only good out-door winter 
game which can at all approximate to cricket and be a healthy 
auxiliary to it. But it is not at the schools only that football is 
popular. Children of a larger growth are numerously arrayed in its 
ranks, and among the many celebrities who continue to practise the 
game, long after their schoolboy days, may be mentioned Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, son of the Premier and M.P. for Whitby. 
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Of the antiquity of the game enough has already been written, and 
of its origin it would probably be as vain to seek an explanation as of 
that of cricket itself. Men are never agreed about these things, and if 
we search the records we shall find any number of counties laying 
claim to the honour of first having established a club. Of its popu- 
larity, with which we are more immediately concerned, it needs but a 
glance at the list of fixtures daily and weekly appearing in the news- 
papers during the season to be assured. The reason of this popularity 
I have endeavoured to account for in the only way which ‘seems to 
be reasonable—that it is the only means of keeping oneself in wind 
and condition during the winter. It is true that Mr. W. G. Grace, 
the eminent cricketer, occasionally resorts to the practice of 
acting as amateur slipper at a greyhound coursing meeting; but 
it is not every man who can satisfactorily perform that difficult 
operation, even if he has sufficient stamina to stand the 
tremendous exercise it entails; and, moreover, coursing, though 
a sufficiently popular pastime, is not to be enjoyed in all 
neighbourhoods, and certainly not in that of London. There 
is scarcely any school of repute and sufficiency of numbers which 
does not boast a football twenty, and it is remarkable that almost 
always among these will be found the names of members of the 
cricket club eleven and twenty-two. That fact should be a con- 
vincing proof, if any were needed, that cricketers regard the game as 
the only practicable one for the winter. 

But is it not a singular as well as a lamentable fact that a game so 
popular, so widespread, and so conducive to health, should not have 
a regularly constituted parliament, and a code of rules which all clubs 
throughout the country could obey and appeal to under all circum- 
stances of difficulty or of disagreement? In the matter of cricket 
every club throughout the world is bound by the rules and the 
authority of the Marylebone Club. There is no doubt about any 
rule of the game—always excepting the peculiarity of the leg-before- 
wicket business, a decision concerning which knotty point is still un- 
accountably left to the “ opinion” of the umpire—and consequently 
a difficulty very rarely occurs, and when it unfortunately does an 
appeal to headquarters soon renders all matters in dispute smooth 
and settled again. But in football no such parliament and appeal 
exist, but here it is Quot homines tot sententie—that is to say, that but 
comparatively few clubs can be found among so many that throng 
the playing fields of England performing under the same code of 
rules. Now this is a most unfortunate thing, for as there are so 
many players of the game yearly becoming scattered all over the 
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country, if they have not been trained under similar rules they can 
rarely play together, or if they do they must play under either advan- 
tages or disadvantages with their opponents. Perhaps it is not so 
important that there should be such strict rules as in cricket, but it is 
nevertheless a considerable misfortune that such an anomaly should 
exist, and it should be the object of all admirers of the game to 
coalesce in the establishment of a fixed code by which all might abide, 
and thus render football the real and national winter game of 
England. 

Rugby, among the public schools, has always ranked highest for 
its players of football, and so great has been her reputation in sending 
forth celebrities in it, that she has considered herself qualified to dic- 
tate laws to subordinates and even to the country at large, as being 
the head and centre of the game. It can well be imagined by any- 
body who has read “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and the graphic 
description of the game in its pages, together with the performances 
of Pater Brooke and others, that Rugby should not only deem herself 
the Marylebone Club of football, but also indignantly refuse to alter the 
smallest particular of her rules, no matter at whose instigation, nor 
under what pressure or show of reason made. To emulate the 
daring and the generalship of such players as old and young Brooke 
would appear to be too strong a temptation to the Rugbeian of the 
present day to consent to any alteration in the ancient rules of his 
school. This is very much to be regretted, nevertheless ; for Rugby 
can never become the parliament of football so long as her rules are 
absurd, even supposing she had any legitimate claim to that distinction 
besides her well won reputation. The Marylebone Club maintains 
its reputation by continuing to be more than a match for all other 
cricket clubs who have the courage to dare it to a trial of skill 
upon its own rules; but Rugby has not been always prepared to 
meet all other schools of any pretence—pretence sufficient, that is to 
say, to play an annual match at Lord’s, a qualification which should 
at least ensure a game at football with Rugby—who have had the 
temerity to challenge her to the field upon her own rules. 

There are now generally recognised two distinct kinds of rules— 
those of Rugby School and those of the Football Association—but 
there are, unfortunately, many modifications of these, and they still 
cannot be called legitimately the only two really existing codes, one 
or the other of which all football players adopt. ‘The Football Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1863 for the laudable purpose of promoting and 
extending the game. The co-operation of members of all clubs was 
invited, and it is very satisfactory to state that a very large number of 
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clubs “ directly support the association, while many others follow the 
law promulgated by its authority.” Still Rugby obstinately cleaves to 
her antiquated rules, notwithstanding the fact that “the strict. ‘ off 
side’ rule, that had been up to that time (1863) in force, was, as a 
strategic movement, expunged in favour of a less stringent provision 
in use at Westminster and Charterhouse, whereby the co-operation of 
these schools was secured.” But there are many schools which, 
although they never contend against Rugby herself, nevertheless 
patronise her rules, because they are averse to innovation, and think 
it both fashionable and manly withal to do so. Old Brooke, so far 
as football only is concerned, was not a desirable exemplar. Sydney 
Smith says : “The ead of a public school is generally a very con- 
ceited young man, utterly ignorant of his own dimensions, and losing 
all that habit of conciliation towards others, and that anxiety for self- 
improvement, which result from the natural modesty of youth. Nor 
is this conceit very easily and speedily gotten rid of ; we have seen 
(if we mistake not) public school importance lasting through the half 
of after life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and displaying itself, 
both ridiculously and offensively, in the haunts and businesses of 
bearded men.” But this celebrated wit has said something further 
so very convincing of the unwisdom of retaining impractical laws 
and customs that I here extract it :—‘ It is by no means,” says he, 
“an uncommon wish of the mouldering and decaying part of man- 
kind that the next generation should not enjoy any advantages from 
which they themselves have been precluded. ‘ Ay, ay, it’s all mighty 
well; but I went through this myself, and I am determined my 
children shall do the same.’ We are convinced that a great deal of 
opposition to improvement proceeds from this principle. Crabbe 
might make a good picture of a benevolent old man, slowly retiring 
from this sublunary scene, and lamenting that the coming race of 
men would be less bumped on the roads, better lighted in the streets, 
and less tormented with grammars and lexicons, than in the preceding 
age. A great deal of compliment to the wisdom of ancestors, and a 
great degree of alarm at the dreadful spirit of innovation, are soluble 
into mere jealousy and envy.” 

A fellow is accounted but a muff at a great school who does not 
contrive to get into the football twenty, but he must be a flinty 
hearted father, who has ever experienced its hardships himself, who 
would care to see his hopeful son in a scrummage under Rugby rules. 
Mauling, hacking, kicking, shinning, collaring—such are among the 
terms and rules of the game. Hacking is defined to be “kicking 
an adversary intentionally ;” and this is a law, forsooth! The other 
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terms are sufficiently obvious to stand in no need of definition. As a 
proof that some attention is bestowed upon judicious hacking, we 
read among the descriptions of players of last year that one gentleman 
is “ very torpid, often mistakes an opponent’s shins for the ball ; not 
so good as last year.” This last qualification ought to be a matter of 
rejoicing to the gentleman’s opponents, who would, no doubt, prefer 
in him a little more torpidity. But there are some other very curious 
and highly amusing descriptions of football players, and to the 
uninitiated these must appear to be compiled for the express pur- 
pose of bewilderment and unintelligibility. Let us cull a few speci- 
mens. A player at a school of great eminence is said to be “perhaps 
the best, certainly the safest back in the twenty, always getting his 
drop after his run, often prevents being charged by his habit of 
dropping round the corner.” Where are the authorities? ‘‘ Always 
getting a drop ”—we all know, football players or otherwise, what that 
means ?—“ after his run,” and then so mean as to evade the charge legi- 
timately or illegitimately due for it by “ dropping round the corner !” 
Surely this must be a gross libel, or this distinguished player should 
be struck off the rolls before the commencement of another season. 
But perhaps this will be better understood, and certainly be far more 
appreciated : “Works well in puddings, and plays fairly at half back.” 
The drawer up of these criticisms upon the players in the school of 
which the worker in puddings is a member would appear to have had 
visions of Christmas and its good things before him when engaged in 
his literary labours ; for he says further, and of other performers : 
“Should practice fudging.” “ Plays well and steadily, but requires a 
little more spirit in his play; useful in puddings.” Ofcourse it is. A little 
of B. B. is an admirable addition to a plum pudding. Happily, however, 
we are informed that “ fudging ” means “ dribbling,” and “ pudding” 
“ scrummages,” or goodness could only know “to what base” or 
noble “ purposes” schoolboys are put during the festive season. Of 
two other men at another school it is stated : “ The former a veryfast 
player, especially ‘down ropes,’ but must Jearn to ‘hot’ with his 
shoulders. The latter would have ‘ hotted’ well if he had not been 
too apt to fall.” In nearly every one of the clubs playing under the 
old Rugby rules great praise is always bestowed upon the possessors 
of physical strength. Thus: “ Makes up in strength what he lacks 
in fleetness ;’ and again, “ Makes use of his enormous strength, and 
as a ‘forward’ he is always to be found hard at work.” When mauling, 
hacking, and shinning are in vogue, one can well understand what 
being hard at work means, and how valuable a member this gentle- 
man must be to his side. 
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At Cheltenham College an annual match is played between the 
classical and modern departments, and various and manifold are the 
accidents that almost always occur during its celebration. Indeed, 
more than once the match has been suspended in consequence of the 
rough play that has been exhibited. Another match, attended with 
even worse consequences, used to be that annually played between 
the College and “The ‘Trainers,” as they were called. ‘“ The 
Trainers,” as their name would imply, were members of the Normal 
Training College for Scripture Readers, and were mostly grown men. 
In the “scrummages” that used to take place the rough usage was 
quite disgusting. Disjointed limbs, fractured collar-bones, and broken 
arms were things of not unfrequent occurrence, and the whole thing 
was both unmanly and absurd. ‘There was an utter absence of skill 
and science, and nothing but questionable manners and ill-feeling 
produced. At Blackheath may frequently be seen clubs playing in 
quite a savage manner ; great stalwart fellows mauling and kicking 
one another like maniacs, each man fancying himself the ‘‘ cynosure 
of bright eyes,” of which inspiring incentive to deeds of barbarity 
there are any number around. “This is a sorry sight ;’ but matters 
appear to be no better in India, for a writer from that country says: 
“ The spectators seem to enjoy seeing the fellows knocked about.” 

The season is now pretty well over, for the “International” between 
England and Scotland has now been played for the fourth time with 
varying success, The third and most interesting of this series of 
matches was played at Glasgow during weather that was most unpro- 
pitious. Notwithstanding this drawback fully four thousand spectators 
were present. The slippery nature of the ground materially hindered 
the exertions of both sides, especially of the back players. Freeman, 
who particularly distinguished himself—primus inter pares—after his 
side had driven the Scotch to the extremity of having to touch down 
twice, when they no longer had hill azd wind in their favour as at 
the commencement of the game, made a good catch at about forty 
yards from the goal, and a magnificent drop kick sent the ball over 
one of the Scotch goal posts. Scotland had to touch down on three 
or four other occasions, and the match was drawn in favour of Eng- 
Jand in consequence. The sides were :— 


ScoTLAND.—J. L. P. Sanderson (Edinburgh Academicals), *¢ W. D. Brown 
(Glasgow Academicals), and *+ T. Chalmers (Glasgow Academicals), backs ; 
*+T. R. Marshall (Edinburgh Academicals) and W. St. Clair Grant (Craigmount), 
half-backs ; *G. B. M‘Clure (West of Scotland) and *+ J. L. McFarlane (Edin- 
burgh University), three-quarter backs; *+ F. Moncrieff, captain (Edinburgh 
Academicals), *+ R. Irving (Edinburgh Academicals), * E. M. Bannerman 
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{Edinburgh Academicals), *+ T. Mein (Edinburgh Academicals), T. P. Davidson 
(Cooper’s Hill Club), A. Anton (St. Andrew’s University), H. W. Allan (Glasgow 
Academicals), C. C. Bryce (Glasgow Academicals), R. Wilson (West of Scotland), 
* C. W. Cathcart (Edinburgh University), J. Petrie (Royal High School), A. G. 
Wood (Royal High School), and T. Whittington (Merchistonian), forwards. 
ENGLAND.—* F. W. Mills (Marlborough Nomads), C. Vanderspar (Richmond), 
+ W. R. B. Fletcher (Marlborough Nomads), backs; C. W. Boyle (Oxford Uni- 
versity), * G. Finney (I. C. E. College), and S. Morse (Law Club), half-backs ; 
* H. Freeman (Marlborough Nomads), three-quarter back; *+ E. F. Stokes, 
captain (Blackheath), * J. A. Body (Gipsies), * J. A. Bush (Clifton), E. C. Cheston 
(Law Club), *¢ A. St. G. Hammersley (Marlborough Nomads), E. R. Still 
(Ravenscourt Park), Hon. H. Lawrence (Richmond), * F. Luscombe (Gipsies), * J- 
Mackinley (St. George’s Hospital), H. Marsh (I. C. E. College), M. W. Marshall 
(Blackheath), C. A, Rickards (Gipsies), *+ P. Turner (Richmond), forwards. 


The last of these matches was played on Kennington Oval on 
Saturday, March 8, with results highly favourable to England. The 
former matches were played upon the rules of the Rugby Association 
—whatever that may mean—but Saturday’s match was played upon 
Football Association rules, and it seems necessary to say, in order to 
the appreciation of the gentlemen who took part in it, that it was 
about the most satisfactory match of the kind played this season. 
The association rules are quite sufficiently severe, and in them such 
a thing as hacking is strictly forbidden. It is sadly to be deplored 
that their rules are not generally adopted throughout the country, 
and wherever the game of football is played, and it is to be hoped 
that all who saw Kenyon-Slaney and Chenery play in this last match 
will be of that opinion. 


* Played in 1872. *+ Played in both matches. 








SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHERS 
AND JESTERS. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


II.—SHAKESPEARE’S JESTERS. 


¥ @ THING of ‘humour’ is a joy for ever.” A humorous 
idea is a boon to humanity. Mankind take instinctive 
yy) delight in a good joke, as a thing that—beyond the 
Zo% present moment’s mirth—brings health to the frame, 

with invigoration to the spirit. There is refreshment, there is renova- 
tion, in a witty suggestion ; it sets the lungs into wholesome exercise, 
and gives a fillip to the faculties, bringing both into beneficial action 
for so long as the effect of the thought lasts, and as often as the 
thought recurs. This has been so powerfully felt, that those among 
men who, in themselves or in their callings, have been the gravest, 
have frequently most taken pleasure in supplying themselves with 
sources of laughter from without. Thus it is that kings, prime 
ministers, statesmen, with the whole weight of a nation’s welfare 
pressing upon their individual care and forethought, have sought 
relaxation in the society of their fools and jesters. Conversation 
with an equal mind would have been, in some sort, a tax ; but listen- 
ing to the light words of a giber were a relief yet more absolute than 
idleness. Rest for the mind was felt to come in a more positive 
form thus than even from silence. At first, in ruder ages, the 
babbling of half-witted fellows—the hit-or-miss sallies of idiots—were 
resorted to as delectable amusement of this nature. Fun was ex- 
tracted from their absurdities, entertainment derived from their 
blunders and oddities of gesture or speech. Not only few courts and 
royal households, but few country mansions were without cach its 
regularly retained “ natural” or “ born-fool,” belonging to the family, 
as part of its domestic train. The old feudal system, no doubt, partly 
originated this, as affording roof, food, and protection to those least 
capable of providing for themselves ; but it also grew out of that 
instinctive desire for humorous idea so strong in the human animal, 
and perhaps especially in Zg/ish human nature. The Englishman 
—doubtless out of his own constitutional gravity and sedateness of 
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manner, with staidness and steadfastness of disposition, which renders 
the sense of relief and enjoyment in humour exquisitely keen—has 
always evinced remarkable relish for fun, broad fun, together with an 
acute gratification in wit, pure wit. As civilisation advanced and 
knowledge: progressed, the born-natural, fool, or idiot gave place by 
degrees to the shrewd observer, the biting jeerer; but the cloak of 
foolishness and foolery was so convenient a shelter that jesters still 
continued to be called “fools.” It was their custom to mask their 
personal allusions and hints under a show of folly and unmeaning- 
ness ; as well as to give them utterance in the shape of scraps of 
songs and ballads, or odds and ends of proverbial sayings. They 
wore a distinctive costume of motley or parti-coloured apparel, with 
a curious hood, surmounted either with ass’s ears or a cock’s comb : 
bells were attached to their elbows and skirts, and they usually 
carried a bauble or stick, of which one end terminated in a carved 
fool’s head, and the other with an inflated bladder. The demeanour 
of this kind of household fool is described as whimsical and flighty ; 
in the words of Dr. Lodge :—“ The fellow is, in behaviour, a very 
ape and no man; he is continually fleering and making mouths ; he 
laughs intemperately at every occasion and dances about the house, 
leaps over tables, out-skips men’s heads, trips up his companions’ 
heels, burns sack with a candle, and hath all the feats of a lord of 
misrule in the country. In these ceremonies you shall know his call- 
ing, and it is a special mark of him at the table, he sits and makes 
faces.” By such accounts as these we find that the domestic fool or 
jester was more practical than intellectual in his humour, and that it 
consisted quite as much in droll pranks as in droll sayings. More- 
over, from the recorded jests of some of the most celebrated among 
licensed fools—the court fools—no very remarkable evidence of wit 
exists as having distinguished them. Pertness, sly inuendo, smart 
raps at persons and things otherwise sacred from comment or 
censure, mark some of their sallies ; but for the most part so little of 
clever sarcasm or ingenuity of point are to be found in their tradi- 
tional jokes, that we are rather led to wonder at the favour with 
which their royal patrons listened to them. For instance, there is a 
collection of so-called jokes extant, as being those of Richard Tarlton, 
Queen Elizabeth’s jester. The book is named “Tarlton’s Jests,” 
and they are set forth on the title-page as being “ full of delight, wit, 
and honest mirth.” Now, as for delight, we learn that they pleased 
Her Majesty Queen Bess; but I can answer for one of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects finding no delight whatever in them. As for wit, 
they are as dull as Moor-ditch on a November day, flat as a flounder 
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or a Gibus hat ; and as for mirth, there is scarce food for one laugh 
throughout the whole seventy-four jests! Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, we are informed upon no meaner authority than that of the Rev. 
Thomas Fuller, author of “The Worthies,” “ Holy War,” &c.,and himselt 
a first-rate punster and great wit, that (to quote his own quaint words) 
“when Queen Elizabeth was serious (I dare not say sullen) and out 
of good humour, he could wnxdumpish her at his pleasure. Her 
highest favourites would in some cases go to Tarlton before they 
would go to the Queen ; and he was their usher to prepare their 
advantageous accession to her. Ina word, he told the Queen more 
of her faults than most of her chaplains, and cured her melancholy 
better than all her physicians.” In these last two points, I take it, 
lay the chief secret of the influence these court fools had over their 
royal favourers—freedom of out-speaking and relief from serious 
thoughts. Some of the most celebrated of these favourite fool-jesters 
were : Will Somers, Henry VIII.’s fool; Patch, Cardinal Wolsey’s 
fool ; Pattison, Sir Thomas Moore’s fool ; Dicky Pierce, the Earl of 
Suffolk’s fool ; and Archee Armstrong and Muckle John, both fools 
to Charles I. Will Somers was so great a favourite with bluff King 
Hal that he had him introduced in his own portrait with himself, 
which painting is in the Hampton Court collection. Cardinal 
Wolsey is said to have cherished his fool, Patch, as one of the few 
comforts that were left to him in his downfall; and Sir Thomas 
Moore, when he resigned the Chancellorship, sent his favourite, 
Pattison, as a gift to the Lord Mayor of London, making it his 
special request that the poor jester might each year retain office 
under the succeeding mayoralty. 

In virtue of their all-licensed foolery—which might exercise itself 
upon all persons without restriction—no one could take offence at 
any liberty of speech which these privileged gentry might think fit to 
use. There is a remarkable instance upon record of a joke which 
Will Somers played off upon the arrogant Cardinal Wolsey: but as 
his royal master chose to sanction it, the haughty-souled prelate had 
no other resource than to submit, and pass the whole off as the mere 
jest of one whose office it was to play impudent tricks. The anecdote 
is in the “ Nest of Ninnies,” and is related in these words :— 

On a time appointed, the King, Henry VIII., dined at Windsor, in the chapel 
yard at Cardinal Wolsey’s, at the time when he was building that admirable 
work of his tomb: at whose gate stood a number of poor people to be served of 
alms when dinner was done within. And as Will Somers, the jester, passed by, 
they saluted him, taking him for a worthy personage, which pleased him. In 
he comes ; and finding the King at dinner, and the Cardinal by, attending; to 
disgrace him that he never loved—‘‘ Harry (says he) lend me ten pounds,” 
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“What to do?” says the King. ‘To pay three or four of the Cardinal’s 
creditors ” (quoth he), ‘‘ to whom my word is passed, and they are come now for 
the money.” ‘‘ That thou shalt, Will,” quoth he. ‘Creditors of mine!” (says 
the Cardinal) “I'll give your grace my head if any man can justly ask of me a 
penny.” ‘No?’ (says Will) “lend me ten pounds: if I pay it not where thou 
owest it I’ll give thee twenty for it.”” ‘‘ Do so”’—says the King. ‘ That I will, my 
liege ’’ (says the Cardinal), ‘‘though I know I owe none.” ‘With that he lends 
Will ten pounds. Will goes to the gate, and distributes it to the poor, and 
brought the empty bag. ‘There is thy bag again” (says he), ‘‘thy creditors are 
satisfied, and my word out of danger.’”’ ‘‘Who received it”’ (said the King), ‘the 
brewer or the baker?” ‘‘ Neither, Harry” (says Will Somers) : ‘‘ but Cardinal, 
answer me one thing: to whom dost thou owe thy soul?” ‘To God!” (quoth 
he). ‘To whom thy wealth?” ‘To the poor” (says he). ‘Take thy forfeit, 
Harry ”’ (says the fool), ‘‘ open confession, open penance. His head is thine; for 
to the poor at the gate I paid his debt, which he yields is due; or if thy stony 
heart will not yield it so, save thy head by denying thy word, and lend it me. Thou 
knowest I am poor, and have neither wealth nor wit; and what thou lendest to 
the poor, God will pay thee tenfold. He is my surety, arrest him; for by my troth, 
hang me when I pay thee.”” The King laughed at the jest; and so did the 
Cardinal—for a show ; but it grieved him to jest away ten pounds so. 


There is.a still more flagrant instance of this kind of daring in a 
court fool, told in history. Louis XI.’s jester happened to over- 
hear his royal master make confession of an atrocity, when on his 
knees, praying aloud, in an ecstasy of pious candour and contrition, 
such as not unfrequently seized that perilous old crime-monger in his 
sudden spasms of remorse. The wickedness was no other than the 
secret murder of his own brother—by poison ; and the fool, who had 
previously belonged to this very brother, took an opportunity of up- 
braiding his new master, in the face of the whole company at dinner, 
with the deed. But the wily old King adopted the safest course for 
himself in the dilemma—that of taking no notice, and treating the 
jester’s speech as nothing more than a professional joke—harmless 
and meaningless. 

The jests of the professed jesters, or fools, as handed down to us 
by antiquarian preservation, are not only grievously destitute of 
point, as already observed ; but they are barbarously lax in good 
taste and good manners. They are coarse and indecent, and full 
of a consummate grossness and ribaldry, with a very modicum of 
redeeming humour. The Shakespeare Society reprinted some cf these 
specimens of jester-lore; and I must say, upon looking them through 
for my present purpose, I find very little that strikes me as worth 
preserving from the mildew and decay of oblivion. One of the 
tracts, for instance, is the collection of “Tarlton’s Jests,”’ before 
alluded to; another ig Armin’s “Nest of Ninnies ”—containing 
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a kind of record of some of the notable fools, with many of their 
not ablest sayings. This Robert Armin was one of the original 
actors in Shakespeare’s plays, as was also Dick Tarlton. There was 
evidently a ludicrous association with Tarlton’s personal appearance 
and personal manner, for he is described as “making the audience 
laugh the very instant he peeped out his head.” He had a flat nose, 
a cast in his eye, and a plain face altogether: but a comic coun- 
tenance depends more upon play of features than upon features 
themselves. It is most probable that these celebrated fool-jesters 
depended greatly more upon their own personal peculiarity in fun 
than upon any intrinsic merit of humour or wit in what they said. 
One exception, at all events, must be made ia favour of Archee, 
Charles I.’s jester, who made one of the finest puns ever coined 
upon the Archbishop Laud, whom he specially hated. Upon 
some momentous occasion he proclaimed aloud: ‘“ Great praise be 
given to God ; and /ittle Laud to the devil.” Certain it is, however, 
that from all that tradition has handed down to us we can only 
more and more admire the transcendent way in which our great 
poet has improved upon the existing models for his fool-jesters. He 
took the kind of character as he found it; but he made it his own 
before he had done with it. He made it a medium for pungent wit ; 
for biting satire ; for light fillips; for hard raps; for good-humoured 
sarcasm ; for severe censure ; for easy play ; for strong earnest ; for 
the gayest of smiles, or for the heartiest laughter; for the néatest 
repartee, and for the broadest humour. His fools utter the wisest 
nonsense, the most sagacious absurdity. They make one chuckle 
and ponder in one breath. While we wink at their roguery, we think 
of the solid matter it contains. Besides their fun, they have a fund of 
something still better. 

It is evident that the dramatic fool, as representative of the domestic 
fool, was expected to contain all this ; but what dramatist save Shake- 
speare ever carried the idea into such potent effect ? Cervantes asserts 
that “to speak wittily, and write good jests, belongs to none but great 
geniuses ;’ and he makes Don Quixote say: “ The cleverest part in 
a play is the fool’s ; therefore, he that writes it must be no fool.” 
Assuredly the playwright born at Stratford-upon-Avon was “no fool,” 
and in consequence his fools are the very best fools that ever were 
created. Shakespeare has often made jesting and foolery a vehicle 
for philosophy. Nature does so ; and Shakespeare is nature’s second 
self. His gravest fools utter the profoundest and most searching of 
truths, while his gayest fools let slip many a precious gem of worth 
in the midst of their sparkling trifles. Our poet knew perfectly how 
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prone are the deepest feelings to lurk within a smiling lip, and how 
frequently a glad heart and a joyous tongue well forth in thoughts 
nearer akin to tears than laughter ; only choosing that light utterance 
to conceal their intensity. 

Of all Shakespeare’s fools, the finest is the fool in “ Lear.” It is 
conceived with a grace and even refinement that wonderfully har- 
monise with the sublime pathos of the story, while at the same time 
it is drawn with a truth of humorous fantasticality in diction suitable to 
the character of a king’s jester. Lear’s fool is a youth, not a grown man; 
a petted lad, to whom his royal master looks for quaint sayings and 
whimsical sentences when vexed or irritable ; a favoured fellow, whose 
wayward speeches are tolerated and even liked when graver cares 
press hard upon the old monarch, and to whose playful sallies he 
turns when desiring to fill a vacant half hour or beguile a leisure 
interval. On his return from hunting, impatient for dinner, and 
issuing a hasty order to have it served immediately, Lear inquires for 
his favourite follower to come and entertain him the while. “ Dinner, 
ho, dinner! Where’s my knave? my fool? Go you, and call my fool 
hither!” ‘The personal and affectionate interest taken by Lear in the 
lad is denoted at the very outset. He not only asks eagerly and 
repeatedly for him, but when told that since Cordelia’s going into 
France “ the fool hath much pined away,” Lear answers hurriedly : 
“No more of that; / have noted it well ;” and when the fou! himself 
appears on the scene, his old master accosts him with: “]:ow now, 
my pretty knave, how dost thou?” ‘The very expression, “ ‘ly pretty 
knave,” serves to paint the fool’s boyish years, and to «‘epict the 
fondling regard of Lear for him. On other occasions, tc », his old 
master generally addresses him as “ My boy ;” and during the incle- 
mency of the night in the storm, Lear says: “Come on, wm Jey: how 
dost thou, my boy? Artcold? Lameold myself. . . . . Foor 
fool and knave, [ have vne part in my heari that’s sorry yet Jor thee.” 
Afterwards, too, when persuaded to take shelter in the hovel, Lear 
takes thought first for his fool. “In, my boy; go first. . . . Nay, 
get thee in.” ‘This kind of gentle feeling is shown by others as well 
as the King towards the stripling fool-jester ; for Kent—who, disguised 
as Caius, affects much bluntness of speech—on more than one occa- 
sion speaks favouringly of and to the lad. When the fool is sportively 
but keenly rebuking Lear for having so unwisely cast all power into 
his unworthy daughters’ hands, Kent observes: ‘This is not alto- 
gether fool, my lord.” Afterwards, also, in the storm, when the boy, 
scared at finding the Bedlam beggar in the hovel, runs out again, 
exclaiming : “Come not in here, nuncle ; here’s a spirit. Help me, 
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help me!” Kent encouragingly says: “ Give me thy hand. Who's 
there?” And still farther on, at the close of that wild night scene, 
when the poor old King, worn out, has fallen into weary slumber, 
Kent, preparing to bear him away to safer quarters, says to the 
faithful fool : “‘Come, help to bear thy master: ‘Hou must not stay 
behind.” This tenderness with which the lad is treated partly arises 
from his delicacy of frame, which is indicated by some slight but 
significant side touches in the course of the play. First, there is his 
“pining away,” on his young mistress’s departure from England, 
above alluded to. Then there is his sensitiveness to churlish weather 
and sharp night air, betokened by his words during the storm: “O 
nuncle, court holy water in a dry house is better than this rain-water 
out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, and ask thy daughter's blessing : 
here’s a night that pities neither wise men nor fools.” Again: “ This 
cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen.” Lastly, there is his 
withdrawal from the play. It is silently effected, the dramatist giving 
no express mention of the fool after his assisting to bear his old 
master away to the litter prepared for conveying the King to Dover ; 
but to my mind, Shakespeare evidently meant to infer that the fragile 
lad--weakly in frame, susceptible in temperament, and rendered 
doubly so by the delicacy of his nurture in the court household as 
the petted boy-jester of his royal employer—never recovered from 
the rigours and terrors of that tempestuous night ; that he sickened 
and died soon after, fulfilling actually, as well as poetically, his own 
last uttered words : “ And I'll go to bed at noon.” In the noontide 
of his youth and fidelity, Lear’s fool goes to his deathbed, when his 
old master no longer needs him by his side. Fidelity of attachment 
is at the root of the fool’s philosophy ; it inspires him with scraps of 
philosophic monition when he finds Lear madly giving up all domi- 
nion into the hands of his unscrupulous and domineering daughters ; 
as it inspires him with morsels of playful fortitude when alone with 
Lear’s mad agony in the night storm, labouring “to out-jest his 
heart-struck injuries.” It is the lad’s faithful instinct that bids him 
choose in the commencement of his master’s renounced sway to 
address Kent in Lear’s hearing thus :—“ An thou canst not smile as 
the wind sits, thou’lt take cold shortly: there, take my coxcomb : 
why, this fellow has banished two of his daughters, and did the third 
a blessing against his will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs wear 
my coxcomb.” And to say to Lear himself: “ Nuncle, give me an 
egg, and I'll give thee two crowns.” 


Lear. What two crowns shall they be ? 
Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle, and ate up the meat, the 
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two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle, and gavest 
away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back o’er the dirt: thou hadst 
little wit in thy bald crown when thou gavest thy golden one away. If I speak 
like myself in this, let him be whipped that first finds it so. 


It is his courage of fidelity that prompts him to boldly second his 
master as follows, in the very teeth of haughty Goneril herself :— 


Lear. How now, daughter! what makes that frontlet on? Methinks you are 
too much of late i’ the frown. 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou hadst no need to care for her 
frowning ; now thou art an O without a figure: I am better than thou art now ; 
I am a Fool, thou art nothing. [Zo Goneril.] Yes, forsooth, I will hold my 
tongue; so your face bids me, though you say nothing. Mum, mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some. 


[Pointing to Lear.| That’s a shealed peascod. 


It is the spirit of his affectionate attachment which causes him to 
try and divert Lear’s thoughts, when he perceives them to be dwel- 
ling with too-late remorse and awakened truth of perception upon 
the injustice done towards Cordelia, and upon the unnatural conduct 
of Goneril and Regan. 


Lear, I did her wrong. 

Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear, No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a snail has a house. 

Lear. Why ? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave 
his horns without a case. 

Lear. I will forget my nature. So kind a father !—Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The reason why the seven stars are no 
more than seven is a pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed: thou wouldst make a good Fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce !—monster ingratitude ! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I’d have thee beaten for being old before 
thy time. 

Lear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old before thou hadst been wise. 


When Lear in his anguish of resentment is suffocating with the 
heavy sense of finding Regan no less flinty than her sister Goneril, 
and pathetically exclaims: “O me, my heart, my rising heart! but, 
down !” the fool endeavours to rally him from his oppression by an 
attempt at bitter gaiety: ‘‘ Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to 
the eels, when she put them i’ the paste alive; she rapped them o’ 


the coxcombs with a stick, and cried, ‘Down, wantons, down !’ 
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’Twas her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his 
hay.” 

It is his loving care for Lear and fond personal attachment that 
urge him to try and appease the wild desire of the old King, in his 
bewilderment amid the buffeting tempest, to tear off his clothes :— 
“ Pr’ythee, nuncle, be contented ; ’tis a naughty night to swim in ;” 
and desperately to attempt, by snatches of his old jester-sayings, to 
allay the raging desire for vengeance that tortures Lear when “all 
the power of his wits has given way to his impatience ” :— 


Fool. Pr’ythee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a gentleman, or a 
yeoman. 

Lear. A king, a king! 

Fool. No, he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman to his son; for he’s a mad 
yeoman that sees his son a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning spits come whizzing in upon 
them,— 

Fool, He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s 
love, or a “jade’s” oath. 


Finally, it is the truth of his attachment to Lear that teaches him 
to humour the old King’s wandering fancy, when he imagines the 
wooden stool to be his hard-hearted daughter :— 

Lear. Arraign her first ; ’tisGoneril. There, take my oath before this honour- 
able assembly, she kicked the poor king her father. 

Fool, Come hither, mistress. Is your name Goneril ? 


- Lear. She cannot deny it. 
Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 


This principle of fidelity in attachment is finely sustained through- 
out the tragedy, as compensating counterpart to the cruelty and self- 
will which form its mainspring of passion and character. While the 
chief personages are all more or less actuated by these, the secondary 
personages are all more or less imbued with loyalty of feeling and 
faithful adherence. While Lear, Goneril, Regan, Edmund are per- 
fect impersonations of will, the King of France, the Earl of Kent, 
Edgar, the fool, the gentleman-emissary to Cordelia, the old man, 
tenant to Gloster, and even Gloster himself, with Oswald the 
steward to Goneril, are every one strongly characterised by fidelity 
of attachment: the King of France is faithful to his affection for 
Cordelia, “ through good report and evil report ;” taking her as his 
queen and wife when even her own father reviles and rejects her. 
Kent is faithful unto death towards his royal master, after having 
been discarded and banished by him. Edgar is faithful to his father, 
after having been misunderstood and denounced by him ; dedicating 
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himself to his blind father’s service, leading and attending upon him 
to the very last. The fool, as I have shown, is faithfulness itself. The 
gentleman-emissary is faithful to his trust in its every exigence. The 
old man tenant is simply and affectionately faithful to Gloster in his 
wandering distress. Moreover, Gloster himself, with all his moral 
blindness to his sons’ respective merits, is nevertheless firm in loyal 
adherence to the poor old King, providing him with temporary means 
of shelter and ultimate means of safe escape, when persecuted by his 
she-wolves of daughters ; and Oswald also, in lending himself pronely 
to his wicked mistress’s worst behests, is wholly swayed by the spirit 
of fidelity and staunch attachment. In no one of his plays has 
Shakespeare more perfectly carried out the dramatic law of moral 
unity than in this grand tragedy of “ King Lear.” 

Trinculo, in the play of “The Tempest,” is not so much of a 
jester (although he is so designated among the dramatis persone ; 
indeed, curiously enough, he is the only one of Shakespeare’s fools 
or clowns distinctly thus styled) as he is a zany—a queer chap. 
Throughout the whole of his first scene, in the thunder-storm on the 
heath, he utters merely quaint speeches. ‘ Quaint” seems to be 
his truest characteristic. ‘To meet him in society, one would call 
him an “ odd fellow”—-perhaps “ half a fool.” 

Launce, in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” is chiefly humorous 
through his dog. He himself is lumpish enough ; rustic, cloddish, 
and clumsily jocose. But Crab, the cur, brings out the droller capa- 
bilities of Launce, the man; so he says some whimsical things— 
inspired by his dog. Yet even then it is a lumbering kind of whim- 
sicality, and perfectly characteristic of the whelp’s master. When 
Speed (Valentine’s servant) eagerly inquires respecting his master’s 
love suit, ‘‘ But tell me true, will’t be a match?” Launce profoundly 
answers: “Ask my dog: if he say ‘ Ay,’ it will; if he say ‘No,’ it 
will ; if he shake his tail and say nothing, it will.” Perhaps Launce’s 
best piece of philosophic opinion is where he says: “I reckon this 
always, that a man is never undone till he be hanged.” 

Grumio, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” is another of those pon- 
derous bumpkins who have a certain sort of rum humour of their 
own. Grumio is a “ servant of all work,” as well as a domestic fool- 
jester, or buffoon-in-ordinary. His humour is accurately of that 
character—“ ordinary ” enough, as vulgar as it is familiar, and impu- 
dent and unfeeling as both. In short, he is a pert lout. We can 
fancy the scoundrel grins with which he plays upon his famished 
mistress’s eagerness for food :— 


Gru. What say you to a neat’s foot ? 
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Kath. ’Tis passing good ; I pr’ythee let me have it. 

Gru, I fear it is too choleric a meat. How say you to a fat tripe finely 
boiled ? 

Kath. I like it well ; good Grumio, fetch it me. 

Gru. I cannot tell; I fear ’tis choleric. What say you to a piece of beef and 
mustard ? 

Kath. A dish that I do love to feed upon. 

Gru. Ay, but the mustard is too hot a little. 

‘ath, Why then, the beef, and let the mustard rest. 

Gru. Nay, then, I will not ; you shall have mustard, or else you get no beef of 
Grumio. 

Kath. Then both, or one or any thing thou wilt. 

Gru. Why, then, the mustard without the beef. 


No wonder the exasperated Kate bursts out, and drives him from 
her with blows and buffets, for an insolent varlet who dares, to mock 
her with his low joking, and which would be thought “ordinary ” at 
any booth in any fair. 

The clown in “ Antony and Cleopatra” is one of those same boorish 
jesters ; but he has better stuff in him. He is—as the Guard calls 
him—“ a rural fellow ;” yet his rusticity has some glimpses of nature’s 
teaching in it; and his simplicity has found out a knowing thing or 
two. He speaks of one of his neighbours as “a very honest woman, 
but something given to lie, as a woman should not do but in the way 
of honesty.” He has a good, common sense, practical creed touch- 
ing the difference between profession and action : namely, “ He that 
will believe all that they say shall never be saved by half that they 
do.” And he has some comely notions upon womankind, for he says : 
“T know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her 
not.” True theory, that, or I’m a Goth. 

A more complete opposite to the fidelity of Lear’s fool could 
hardly be instanced than the blithe regardlessness cf Autolycus, the 
rogue-jester in the “ Winter's Tale.” He is faithful to nobody and to 
nothing, save to his own open-air philosophy of careless roving and 
vagabondising, and to his own Mercurial philosophy of cheating and 
roguery. There is no reserve about his Hermes-derived propensities ; 
he figures in the dramatis persone plainly thus: “ Autolycus, a 
rogue ;” and on his first entrance in the play he explicitly and at once 
announces himself, his small amount of fidelity in attachment to his 
former master, and his undisguised addiction to purloinment of what- 
ever he can lay hands upon. After singing three stanzas of a rollick- 
ing ditty that asserts his predilection for open-air life and enjoyments, 
he says: “I have served Prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 
three-pile ; but now I am out of service ;” upon which he breaks 
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forth into a couple more stanzas of devil-may-careism, and then 
proceeds with :— 


My traffic is sheets. When the kite builds, look to lesser linen. My father 
named me Autolycus, who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. With die and drab I purchased this capa- 
rison, and my revenue is the silly cheat: gallows and knock are too powerful on the 
highway ; beating and hanging are terrors to me; for the life to come, I sleep out 
the thoughts of it. 


It would be difficult to parallel that speech for impudent heedless- 
ness and gay unconcern, andas a brief summary of avowed faith- 
fulness in serious considerations. How jauntily the fellow professes 
his peccadilloes, and owns to preferring small pilferings to highway 
robbery, lest the latter might subject him to fatal penalty ; and how 
airily he disposes of the gravest and most momentous question that 
can engage human thought! Autolycus is the most feather-brained 
and light-hearted of sceptics, and his light heart seems to be the con- 
sequence of his out-of-door gipsy existence. Roaming about, as he 
does, among green lanes and green fields, picking up a livelihood from 
every gull he encounters, providing himself with a shirt from any 
friendly hedge whereon linen is hung to dry, getting a meal from any 
stray barn, kitchen garden, or poultry yard that may yield him a 
handful of grain, a fresh vegetable, an egg, or a young chicken, he 
acquires a philosophic indifference as to set means, and learns to take 
things most easily and merrily. He becomes improvident as a matter 
of course, receiving all waifs that fall in his way as godsends vouch- 
safed for him to seize and make his own.- He has a natural reliance 
upon the good turns of Fortune, since he has many times experienced 
her ladyship’s kind favouring ; and he has a high opinion of his own 
deserts, since he has frequently found them reap reward. He enter- 
tains no slight conviction of his own superior gifts, his powers of 
unscrupulous knavery, for he has many a time tested their excellence 
and discovered their efficiency. Consequently, he darts upon an 
opportunity for trickery as a spider darts upon an unwary fly 
approaching the web. On seeing the clown advance along the road 
from his father’s cottage, Autolycus at once exclaims: “ A prize! a 
prize!” secure of his prey at the very first glance. So audaciously 
sure is he of his victim that he does not hesitate to describe himself 
as the footpad who he pretends has assaulted him :— 


Clown, What manner of fellow was he that robbed you ? 

Autolycus. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with trol-my-dames. 
I knew him once a servant of the prince, I cannot tell, good sir, for which of 
his virtues it was, but he was certainly whipped out of the court. 
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Clown. His vice, you would say; there’s no virtue whipped out of the court ; 
they cherish it, to make it stay there, and yet it will no more but abide. 

Autol. Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man well: he hath been since an ape- 
bearer; then a process-server—a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of the 
prodigal son, and married a tinker’s wife within a mile where my land and living 
lies ; and, having flown over many knavish professions, he settled only in rogue: 
some call him Autolycus. 


Not contented with his first successful inroad upon the clown’s 
pocket, the instant the rustic’s back is turned Autolycus plans a 
farther attack :— 

T’ll be with you at your sheep-shearing, too. If I make not this cheat bring 


out another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be unrolled, and my name put 
in the book of virtue ! 


His spirits rise at the prospect of a new fraud ; and his only dread 
is that he may be entered in the category of tamely virtuous people. 
At one time he says, when observing the artlessness of the old 
shepherd and his son :— 


How blest are we that are not simple men! Yet Nature might have made 
me as these are ; therefore I’ll not disdain. 


His contempt for probity is exquisitely frank. And on another 
occasion he exclaims :— 


Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman! 


The exhilaration he feels when something fresh presents itself in 
the way of an opportunity for roguery is delicious. He hugs himself 
upon it, and chuckles over it, as though it were a privileged scope 
for the exercise of his sharp faculties, and a special benefaction 
dispensed from above :— 


I understand the business; I hear it. To have an open ear, a quick eye, and 
a nimble hand, is necessary for a cutpurse: a good nose is requisite also, to smell 
out work for the other senses. I see, this is the time that the unjust man doth 
thrive. What an exchange had this been without boot ! what a boot is here with 
this exchange! Sure, the gods do this year connive at us, and we may do 
anything extempore. The prince himself is about a piece of iniquity, stealing 
away from his father, with his clog at his heels. If I thought it were a piece of 
honesty to acquaint the King withal, I would not do’t. I hold it the more knavery 
to conceal it; and therein am I constant to my profession. [Re-enter Clown and 
Shepherd.) Aside, aside ; here is more matter for a hot brain ; every lane’s end, 
every shop, church, session, hanging, yields a careful man work. 


He positively exults in dishonesty, and plumes himself upon his 
dexterity and larceny. He disclaims integrity as something unworthy 
a man of quick parts ; though it may occasionally be adopted, when 
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perceived to be a course propitious to strategy: “ ‘Though I am not 
naturally honest, I am so sometimes by chance.” 

But he soon relapses into his more natural vein when he perceives 
the major advantage point that way; and even shows that he can 
scarcely expect to withstand the combined urgings of native tendency 
and fortuitous proffer, debating the point with the most coolly philo- 
sophic deliberation :— 

If I had a mind to be honest, I see, Fortune would not suffer me: she drops 
booties in my mouth. Iam courted now with a double occasion—gold, and 
the means to do the prince, my master, good; which, who knows how that 
may turn back to my advancement ? I will bring these two moles, these blind 
ones, aboard him: if he think fit to shore them again, and that the complaint 
they have to the King concerns him nothing, let him call me rogue for being so 
far officious ; for I am proof against that title, and what shame else belongs to’t. 


Well may he be “ proof against” the title of rogue and whatever 
shame belongs to it in the estimation of an ignorant world, since he 
himself glories in it as a proof of intelligential superiority. Autolycus 
is a thorough philosopher in his particular way—the way of “crooked 
wisdom,” as Lord Bacon calls cunning. Among the rest of his un- 
scrupulous slynesses, Autolycus does not disdain to avail himself of 
hypocrisy, that vilest shift of false pretence ; yet there is so much 
humour in his hypocritical sentences, they are accompanied by so 
evident a leer of quiet sub-understanding as to their drollery, and by 
so palpable an eye-wink as to their brazen impudence, that we 
cannot do other than laugh at them. For instance, when he has 
emptied the clown’s pockets, and the simple fellow asks :—‘ Dost 
lack money? I have little meney for thee ;” the rogue replies: ‘ No, 
good sweet sir ; no, I beseech you, sir; I have a kinsman not past 
three-quarters of a mile hence, unto whom I was going ; I shall there 
have money, or anything I want. Offer me no money, I pray you— 
that kills my heart.” At another time he says: “And indeed, sir, 
there are cozeners abroad; therefore it behoves men to be wary.” 
At another, with an air of candour, he owns: “‘Indeed, I have had 
earnest, but I cannot with conscience take it.” And at still another 
he loftily exclaims : “ Let me have no lying; it becomes none but 
tradesmen.” 

That final clause well becomes the ex-pedlar and the born rogue, 
whose professed “traffic is sheets” and “lesser linen,” when he can 
pilfer them while “ bleaching on the hedge.” Yet, after all, who can 
help having far more than a “ sneaking kindness” for Autolycus, that 
merry-hearted descendant of Mercury, God of Thieves ? Who would 
not rather wander with him through the meadows, “ when daffodils 
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begin to peer ”—shutting one’s eyes close to his delinquencies, and 
opening one’s ears wide to his waggeries and chirruping songs—than 
take a staid walk with any one of a dozen proper persons that might 
offer themselves as our companions ? 

Speed, Valentine’s servant in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” is 
typified by his name. He is a quicksilver fellow, with a glib tongue, 
a nimble way, and a smart knack at observation. His pertinent 
tokens, by which he knows that his master is in love, are excellent, 
and will be true signs till men cease to fall in love, and cease to be 
lovers ; and then they will be legendary. 

Valentine asks :— 


Why, how know you that I am in love ? 

Speed: Marry, by these special marks: First, you have learned to wreath your 
arms like a malcontent; to relish a love-song like a robin-redbreast; to walk 
alone like one that hath the pestilence ; to sigh like a school-boy that hath lost 
his A B C; to weep like a young wench that had buried her grandam ; to fast 
like one that takes diet ; to watch like une that fears robbing; to speak puling 
like a beggar at Hallowmas. You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a 
cock ; when you walked, to walk like one of the lions; when you fasted, it was 
presently after dinner; when you looked sadly it was for want of money. And - 
now you are metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look on you, I can 
hardly think you my master. 


But though Speed has a quick eye for amatory symptoms, he has 
substantial notions on the eating score; for he reminds his master 
that it is “dinner time,” and upon Valentine replying that he has 
dined, Speed rejoins, “‘ Ay, but hearken, sir ; though the chameleon 
Love can feed on the air, I am one that am nourished by my 
victuals, and would fain have meat.” Speed’s best scene is his ban- 
tering the mean fellow, Proteus (and whom he accurately appreciates), 
who sent him upon a message with a love letter, and he receiving no 
reward for his service :— 


Proteus. Dost thou hear? Gavest thou my letter to Julia? 

Speed. Ay, sir, I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced mutton; and 
she, a laced mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, xothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here’s too small a pasture for such store of muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you had best stick her [tether her]. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray; *twere best pound you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake; I meant the pound, a pinfold. 

Speed. From a pound toa pin? Fold it over and over, ’tis threefold too 
little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro. But what said she? Did she nod ? 

Speed. I. 

Pro. NodI; why, that’s noddy. 
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Speed. You mistook, sir; I say, she did nod; and you ask me if she did nod ; 
and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together—is noddy. 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to “set it together,” take it for your 
pains. 

Pro. No, no; you shall have it for bearing the letter. 

Speed. Well, I perceive I must be fain to bear with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you “ bear with me” ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly; having nothing but the word 
**noddy” for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief ;—what said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse ; that the money and the matter may be both at once 
delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains: what said she ? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you will hardly win her. 

Pro. Why, couldst thou perceive so much from her ? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her; not so much as a ducat 
for delivering your letter. 


Pompey, the tapster-jester in “‘ Measure for Measure,” is a thorough- 
bred fown clown. His philosophy is of the streets, streety. Gutter- 
mud is his element, tavern fumes and the reek of the stews his 
atmosphere. He seems never to have breathed the pure air of the 
country, or to have known what a green field is like. His knowledge 
of life has been gathered in city-suburb ways, his knowledge of man- 
kind from the frequenters of city-suburb houses. He has always 
dwelt among low haunts and haunters, and they have been his only 
school and teachers. Low-lived squalor, low-lived brawls, nay, 
infamy itself, have no disgusts for him; he is not revolted by them, 
for they have been his daily surroundings. They have instilled into 
him a certain philosophic indifference, a brazen kind of cheerfulness 
and power of laughing at evils, with a ready resourcefulness common 
to alley-bred lads. When his depraved old mistress, Mrs. Overdone, 
dismayed at hearing that “all houses of resort in the suburbs are to 
be pulled down,” and that her means of livelihood are thus to be 
taken away from her, says desperately : ‘“‘ What shall become of me?” 
Pompey, nothing discouraged, replies: “Come, fear not you; good 
counsellors lack no clients: though you change your place you need 
not change your trade ; I'll be your tapster still.” ‘That last touch 
of kindliness and constancy, in the town clown, is true Shakespeare ; 
he knew full well that not kennel-filth, or back-slums vice itself, 
can extinguish the innate spark of good in humanity. Mrs. Over- 
done, who, in the midst of the crass pollution of her infamous calling, 
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has a corner of her heart open to sympathy for an unfortunate child, 
that would have been left to starve by its dissolute father had she not 
paid for its keep herself, has, in her turn, a serving-man who abides 
by her in her distress, and tells her he'll be her “ tapster still.” 

Master Pompey is a thorough-paced town fellow in his wonted 
environments and the scenes wherein he appears : we meet with him 
in a street, a court of justice, and, finally, in a prison. In each and 
all of them he is equally at ease and undisconcerted. His shrug- 
shoulder philosophy stands him in good stead, wherever and in 
whatever strait he may find himself. In Angelo’s hall of justice, 
brought up together with Master Froth to answer for a misdeed com- 
mitted against Mistress Elbow, the Constable’s wife, the town clown 
replies to the charge with a promptitude of careless good-humour 
that baffles the examining judge, Escalus, and evades immediate con- 
demnation. With the characteristic shrewdness and ready-witted dodge 
of a city-bred delinquent, he contrives to shift off the evidence from 
the main point of accusation to secondary and trivial attendant 
circumstances—as, among others, a question of what kind of dish 
the “stewed. prunes” were in, for which Mistress Elbow came to 
their house :— 


Sir, she came in for stewed prunes; we had but two in the house, which at 
that very time stood, as it were, in a fruit-dish, a dish of some threepence ; your 
honours have seen such dishes ; they are not china dishes, but very good dishes. 

Escalus. Go to, go to: no matter for the dish, sir. 

Clown. No, indeed, sir, not of a pin; you are therein in the right ; but, to the 
point. As I say, this Mistress Elbow longing, as I said, for prunes; and having 
but two in the dish, as I said, Master Froth here, this very man, having eaten 
the rest, as I said, and, as I say, paying for them very honestly ;—for, as you 
know, Master Froth, I could not give you threepence again. 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Clown. Very well; you being then, if you be remembered, cracking the stones 
of the foresaid prunes ? 

Froth. Ay, so I did, indeed. 

Clown. Why, very well. 

Escalus. Come, you are a tedious fool: to the purpose. What was done to 
Elbow’s wife, that he hath cause to complain of ? 

Clown. I beseech you, look into Master Froth here, sir; a man of four score 
pound a year; whose father died at Hallowmas :-—was’t not at Hallowmas, 
Master Froth ? 

Froth, All-hallowndeve. 

Clown. Why, very well ; I hope here be truths. He, sir, sitting, as I say, in a 
lower chair, sir—’twas in the ‘“‘ Bunch of Grapes,” where, indeed, you have a 
delight to sit, have you not ? 

Froth. T have so; because it is an open room, and good for winter. 

Clown. Why, very well then ; I hope here be truths. 
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The impudent pretence of eliciting facts, while obscuring and 
keeping out of sight the chief and only fact of any consequence, is 
choicely humorous in effect, while as choicely strict to verity of 
character drawing. 

When Pompey is being carried away to prison, he takes refuge in 
a witticism against falling into low spirits; and makes out his own 
trade to be less vile by showing another to be still viler: “”Twas 
never merry world, since of two usuries, the merriest was put down, 
and the worser allowed by order of law a furred gown to keep him 
warm ; and furred with fox and lambskins, too, to signify that craft, 
being richer than innocency, stands for the facing.” Not even the 
discovery that one of his former acquaintances, the profligate young 
Lucio, fails him in the hour of his need, can shake the equanimity of 
Pompey’s philosophic recklessness. On perceiving Lucio approach, 
the tapster-clown exclaims: “I spy comfort—I cry bail. Here’s a 
gentleman, and a friend of mine.” And appeals to him thus: “I 
hope, sir, your good worship will be my bail.” The heartless Lucio 
scoffingly replies : “ No, indeed, will I not, Pompey; it is not the 
wear. I will pray, Pompey, to increase your bondage. If you take 
it not patiently, why your mettle is the more. Adieu, trusty 
Pompey.” 

Clown. You will not bail me, then, sir ? 

Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now. Go—to kennel, Pompey, go. 


And the town-taught philosopher, uttering no word of farther 
expostulation or entreaty, no syllable of disappointment, follows the 
constable into captivity, and enters upon a new course of life without 
a murmur. 

Pompey’s conduct in the prison is of a piece with his philosophic 
indifference when close-pent alleys and a stifling tavern were his best 
freedom. He cuts free-and-easy jokes with the provost ; he bandies 
pleasantries with the grim executioner, Abhorson ; he makes himself 
at home with the many “old customers” of Mrs. Overdone whom he 
meets with in the gaol; and is the medium of Shakespeare’s wise 
moralising on the certainty that such paths as these young prodigals 
have pursued are sure to lead to debt anda prison. Lastly, when 
the place of under-hangman is offered to Pompey, he accepts it with 
his usual easy adaptation of himself to circumstances, and takes 
amusement in proving it to be “a more penitent trade” than his 
former one, since the hangman “ doth oftener ask forgiveness.” ‘There 
is even a touch of conscientiousness in his wishing to fulfil his new 
calling creditably ; for, after indulging in a sly jest at his being 
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contented to follow a /awfuller pursuit, he adds: “I would be glad to 
receive instruction from my fellow partner.” 

One thing does shake Master Pompey’s habitual composure, and a 
fine dramatic use our poet has made of the incident by causing it to 
enhance the impressive effect of Barnardine’s wild animal fierceness 
and sullenness. When Abhorson desires the clown sub-hangman to 
go into the dogged felon’s den and bring him forth for execution, 
Pompey does of go in, but replies hastily: “He is coming, sir—he 
is coming ; I hear his straw rustle.” However, he soon rallies his 
courage ; and when Barnardine declares he will not be hanged, 
saying : “ You rogue, I have been drinking all night ; I am not fitted 
fort ;” Pompey jocosely replies : ‘‘Oh, the better, sir; for he that 
drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morning, may sleep the 
sounder all the next day.” 

Launcelot Gobbo, Shylock’s servant, is a hybrid—a compromise, 
between the clown and the waiting-man. He has a close eye to his 
own interest, and keeps a sharp look-out for making his fortune. He 
is given to study palmistry, and to peer into the lines of his hand 
for good omens. He notices signs and tokens—very characteristic 
this (by the way) of Italian wont, among people of Launcelot’s rank 
in life. He gives his young mistress, Jessica, warning of an event 
she is to expect, thus: ‘I will not say you shall see a masque ; but 
if you do, then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on 
Black Monday last, at six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out that 
year on Ash Wednesday was four year in the afternoon.” His 
philosophy of proselytism—his version of the doctrine of the con- 
version of the Jews, is calculated upon a strict utilitarian principle. 
When Jessica says: “I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath 
made me a Christian,”"—Launcelot replies: “Truly, the more to 
blame he. We were Christians enow before ; e’en as many as could 
well live by one another. This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs. . If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly 
have a rasher on the coals for money.” 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, is King Oberon’s court jester; the 
patentee and appointed joke purveyor to the Monarch of Fairyland. 
We learn this from his own words :— 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 


He is a kind of small Mercury to the miniature Jove of the Elfin 
Olympus. He is sent in quest of :— 


The little western flower, before milk white, 
Now purple with Love’s wound, 
And called by maidens Love-in-idleness. 
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Just as Hermes stood on Circe’s threshold, bearing in his hand the 
“small white flower,” which was to preserve the sage Ulysses from 
the spells of the enchantress. Puck rivals Jove’s messenger in the 
grace and speed of his motion :— 


I go, I go! look how I go! 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. 


And when his royal sprite master bids him :— 


Be here again, ere the Leviathan have swum a league— 


Puck rejoins :— 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes. 


Robin Goodfellow’s mystic rapidity of transit is the poet’s inspired 
anticipation of the powers of the electric telegraph. 

Master Puck has witching truth of, simile when he compares the 
scared flight of Peter Quince and the rest at sight of their trans- 
formed companion, Bottom, with his ass’s head ; as thus :— 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 
So, at his sight, away his fellows fly. 


What apt names, too, the rogue finds for these same fellows! He 
calls them “a crew of patches,” “rude mechanicals,” and ‘‘ hempen 
homespuns.” He has a most lofty little superhuman contempt for 
the misunderstandings and miscomprehensions of the hulking, lub- 
berly beings called mankind : “Lord!” he exclaims, “what fools 
these mortals be!” He is waggishly deprecatory of even the God 
of Love himself, when he beholds poor Helena’s unhappy plight, 


saying :— 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 


Puck is no slight personage in his own esteem ; and naturally so, 
being no less a one than madcap factotum to His Majesty King 
Oberon. 

Lavatch, household jester to the noble family of Roussillon, in 
the play of “ All’s Well that ends Well,” is a sprightly fellow, with a 
sharp eye to the weak points in the characters of those about him, 
and a still sharper eye to his own interests and comforts. He is 
retained by his old lady mistress, the Countess of Roussillon, rather 
from regard to her dead lord and husband than from any particular 
liking to Lavatch himself. When Lord Lafeu says ofhim: “ A shrewd 
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knave and an unhappy” [meaning “ unlucky,” “ mischievous,” “ ill- 
conditioned ”], the Countess replies: “So he is. My lord, that’s 
gone, made himself much sport out of him: by his authority he 
remains here, which he thinks is a patent for his sauciness; and, 
indeed, he has no pace, but runs where he will.” To which Lafeu 
rejoins: “I like him well ; ‘tis not amiss.” ‘They all feel this kind of 
tolerance for his amusing sallies, but have no very active liking for 
him in his own individuality. The Countess elsewhere says, while 
she is allowing herself an hour in listening to his fro and con prattle : 
“I play the noble housewife with the time to entertain it so merrily 
with a fool.” Lafeu occasionally endures his word-tilting, as a passing 
entertainment, but soon grows tired of his flippancy, saying: “Go thy 
ways, I begin to be aweary of thee; and I tell thee so before, 
because I would not fall out with thee.” Helena is forbearing 
towards his pertness, and welcomes him to Paris, because he is asso- 
ciated with Roussillon and its inmates, and because he brings her 
tidings from her lady and “ mother,” the kind old Countess. The 
fact is, “ Monsieur Lavatch” has no great claims to anybody’s liking. 
He is lively witted, and says some smart things that have a smack of 
philosophical acuteness in them; but he has no estimable points in 
his composition, and possesses no one characteristic to win regard. 
He has the most latitudinarian and French [as becomes a Frenchman 
and French jester—ever judicious Shakespeare !] opinions in matters 
of courtship and matrimony. He is willing to marry Isbel, the 
countess’s waiting woman, ‘so long as his fancy has been smitten by 
no more attractive face and figure and style of girl ; but when he has 
been to Paris, and has seen other damsels than his affianced pro- 
vincial lass, he coolly will have no more to say to her, breaks his 
engagement, and openly announces: “i have no mind to Isbel 
since I was at court: our old ling and our Isbels o’ the country are 
nothing like your old ling and your Isbels o’ the court: the brains of my 
Cupid’s knocked out, and I begin to love, as an old man loves money 
with no stomach.” His inconstancy before marriage is matched by 
his unstable ideas as to conjugal propriety after wedlock ; for he 
manifests true French indifference as to what may be his friends’ 
and his wife’s possible misconduct when he shall have become a 
husband. His philosophy is perfectly Gallic upon such points ; and 
no less so is his trick of affected courtesy in demeanour and answer, 
whereby he may infallibly avoid any impertinent or inopportune 
questions that may be put to him when he repairs to the court :— 


Clown. Traly, madam, if God have lent a man any manners, he may easily put 
it off at court : he that cannot make a leg, put off’s cap, kiss his hand, and say 
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nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap ; and, indeed, such a fellow, to say 
precisely, were not for the court: but for me, I have an answer will serve 
allmen. . . . . From below your duke, to beneath your constable, it will 
fit any question. 

Countess, It must be an answer of most monstrous size that must fit all 
demands. 

Clown. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned should speak truth of 
it: here it is, and all that belongs to’t. Ask me if I am a courtier: it shall do 
you no harm to learn. 

Countess. To be young again, if we could ;—I will be a fool in question, hoping 
to be the wiser by your answer. I pray you, sir, are you a courtier ? 

Clown. O Lord, sir!—there’s a simple putting off.—More, more, a hundred of 
them. 

Countess. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves you. 

Clown. O Lord, sir! Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Countess. I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely meat. 

Clown. O Lord, sir !—Nay, put me to’t, I warrant you. 

Countess. You were lately whipped, sir, as I think ? 

Clown. O Lord, sir!—spare not me. 

Countess. Do you cry, ‘‘O Lord, sir” at your whipping, and ‘‘ Spare not me?” 
Indeed, your ‘‘O Lord, sir !’’ is very sequent to your whipping : you would answer 
very well to a whipping, if you were but bound to’t. 

Clown. I ne’er had worse luck in my life, in my ‘“‘O Lord, sir!”? I see things 
may serve long, but not serve ever. 


His most advantageous hits in dialogue are where he retorts upon 
the despicable Parolles :— 


Parolles. O, my knave,—how does my old lady ? 

Clown. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, I would she did as you 
say. 

Paroilles. Why, I say nothing. 

Clown. Marry, you are the wiser man; for many a man’s tongue shakes out his 
master’s undoing; to say nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and to have 
nothing, is to be a great part of your title, which is within very little of nothing. 

Parolles. Away! thou’rt a knave. 

Clown. You should have said, sir, before a knave thou’rt a knave; that is, 
before me thou’rt a knave: this had been truth, sir. 

farolies. Go to, thou art a witty fool; I have found thee, 

Clown. Did you find me in yourself, sir ? or were you taught to find me? The 
search, sir, was profitable; and much fool may you find in you, even to the 
world’s pleasure and the increase of laughter. 


His slyest hit is where he thus announces to the Countess Bertram’s 
return home from the wars :—“O, madam, yonder’s my lord your 
son with a patch of velvet on’s face: whether there be a scar under 
it, or no, the velvet knows ; but ’tis a goodly patch of velvet.” 

And his best bits of philosophy are the two following ; one, where 
he says :—“ Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; 


it will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big 
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heart.” The other, where he says: “I am for the house with the narrow 
gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter: some that 
humble themselves, may ; but the many will be too chill and tender, 
and they'll be for the flowery way that leads to the broad gate and 
the great fire.” 

Feste; the domestic jester in the charming romantic drama of 
“ Twelfth Night,” is a universal favourite; with his lady-mistress 
Olivia, with her waiting-woman Maria, with Duke Orsino, and with 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew. He has inexhaustible good temper and 
good spirits, making him a most welcome companion: he has a 
sweet singing voice and an infinite store of songs, rendering him a 
valuable acquisition to the boon-companions Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, and even to the love-sick Duke, who sends for him to his 
palace from the neighbouring mansion of the Lady Olivia. To the 
duke he chants quaint, old-fashioned ditties that harmonise well with 
the plaintive mood of the amorous nobleman : to the two revellers 
he sings blithe love-songs, and with them takes part ip a roystering 
catch. With the roaring knights, as with the musing Duke, he is equally 
congenial ; for he adapts himself perfectly to each of their respec- 
tive tastes. See how the two festive gentlemen greet his arrival in 
the midst of their night-carouse, as a crowning addition to its enjoy- 
ment :— 

Sir Toby. Welcome, ass. Now let’s have a catch. 

Sir And, By my troth, the fool has an excellent breast. I had rather than 
forty shillings I had such a leg, and so sweet a breath to sing as the fool has. 

- « « Now, a song. 

Clown. Would you have a love-song, or a song of good life ? 

Sir Toby. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay, I care not for good life. 


The clown then sings the pretty playful song, “‘O mistress mine, 
where are you roaming?” upon which both knights burst forth into 
laudation :— 


Sir And. Excellent good, i’ faith. 

Sir Toby. Good, good. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice as I am a true knight. 

Sir Toby. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith. 

Sir Toby. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. But shall we make 
the welkin dance, indeed? Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch, that will 
draw three souls out of one weaver? Shall we do that ? 

Sir And. An’ you love me, let’s do’t: I am dog at a catch. 

Clown. By’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, ‘‘ Thou knave.” 
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Clown. “‘ Hold thy peace, thou knave,” knight? I shall be constrained on’t 
to call thee knave, knight. 

Sir And. ’Tis not the first time I have constrained one to call me knave. 
Begin, fool: it begins, ‘‘ Hold thy peace.” 

Clown. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good i’ faith. Come, begin. [Zhey sing a catch.] 


And now see, as a piece of judicious contrast, how his presence is 
hailed by the pensive Orsino ; and how the instinctively wise jester 
tempers his tone of speech and song to suit the tune of mind in 
which he finds his present hearer : 


Duke. Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song, we heard last night : 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs, and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pacéd times : 
Come, but one verse. 
Curio. He is not here, so please your lordship, that should sing it. 
Duke. Who was it ? 
Curio. Feste, the jester, my lord; a fool, that the Lady Olivia’s father took 
much delight in: he is about the house. 
Duke. Seek him out: and play the tune the while. [Exit CuRIO.—VJusic. 


Then follows an exquisite piece of dialogue between the Duke and 

Viola (disguised as his page, Cesario) ; and then: 
Re-enter CURIO with CLOWN. 

Duke. O, fellow, come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it : it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. 

Clown. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay; pr’ythee, sing. 

Whereupon Feste sings the softly mournful song, “ Come away, 
come away, death ;” and then the Duke gives substantial token of 
his pleasure, by saying: “ There’s for thy pains ”"— 

Clown. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in singing, sir. 

Duke. Vl pay thy pleasure, then. 

Clown. Truly, sir ; and pleasure will be paid, one time or another. 


Perfectly in keeping with Master Feste’s cheerful-hearted philo- 
sophy is that last sentence ; and perfectly true to the gratification felt 
by those blessed with a good voice and a genuine love of music is 
the previous sentence : “ I take pleasure in singing, sir.” 


Feste is the impersonation of a happy temperament, gifted with 
F F 2 
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the power of pleasing others as well as himself by a mellow voice 
and competent musical knowledge, together with imperturbable good- 
humour and an enjoying disposition. He enters with zest into a 
practical joke, and takes part in the hoax got up against the prag- 
matical steward, Malvolio, with the alacrity and relish of a school 
boy. How readily he dons the canonicals of Sir Topas the curate ; 
and how aptly he assumes, not only the garb, but the diction and 
demeanour of the parson sent for to visit the supposed lunatic and 
incarcerated madman. With what solemn gravity he casts out the 
fiend, and admonishes the vehement appeals of the distracted prisoner, 
who implores him to let Olivia know of this wrongful captivity :— 

Malvolio. [ Within.) Sir Topas, Sir Topas,—good Sir Topas, go to my lady. 

Clown. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest thou this man! Talkest thou 
nothing but of ladies ? 

Malvo, [ Within.) Sir Topas, never was man thus wronge:l: good Sir Topas, 
do not think I am mad: they have laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clown. Fie, thou dishonest Satan! I call thee by the most modest terms ; 
for I am one of those gentle ones, that will use the devil himself with courtesy : 
say’st thou that house is dark ? 

salvo. [ Within.) As hell, Sir Topas. 

Clown. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as barricadoes, and the clear 
stories toward the south-north are as lustrous as ebony ; and yet complainest thou 
of obstruction ? 

AMalvo. [ Within.] I am not mad, Sir Topas: I say to you, this house is dark. 

Clown. Madman, thou errest: I say, there is no darkness but ignorance; in 
which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. 


Then, with what alertness and versatility of acting he returns to 
his own manner as jester, pretending to come in singing, and affecting 
to accost the steward with the utmost amazement at finding him 
imprisoned as a lunatic :— 

Clown, Master Malvolio ! 

AMalvo. [Within.] Ay, good fool. 

Clown, Alas, sir, how fell you beside your five wits ? 

/aivo. [Within.] Fool, there was never man so notoriously abused. I am as 
well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clown. But as well? Then you are mad indeed if you be no better in your 
wits than a fool. 


And at length, taking advantage of his being in the adjoining 
room to the one where the steward is immured, and consequently 
out of sight, he personates do¢h characters alternately :— 

Malvo. [Within.] They have here propertied me; keep me in darkness, send 
ministers tu me, asses! and do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

Clown. Advise you what you say; the minister is here. [As Sir Topas.) Mal- 
volio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens restore! Endeavour thyself to sleep, and 
leave thy vain bibble-babble. 
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Jalvo. [ Within.) Sir Topas— 

Clown. [As Sir Topas.] Maintain no words with him, good fellow. [4s 
Clown.] Who, I, sir? not I, sir. God be with you, good Sir Topas. [4s Sir 
Topas.) Marry, amen. [As Clown.] I will, sir, I will. 


Feste’s cheerful philosophy never forsakes him. Threatened by 
Maria with his lady-mistress’s displeasure for being away on his own 
affairs, and told that she will hang him for his absence, he lightly 
replies :— 

Let her hang me: he that is well hanged in this world needs to fear no 
colours. 

Maria. Make that good. 

Clown. He shail see none to fear. 

Jfaria. A good lenten answer. . . . Yet you will be hanged for being so 
long absent, or to be turned away: is not that as good as a hanging to you ? 

Clown. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage ; and, for turning away, 
let summer bear it out. 


When his lady-mistress herself comes in, and speaking reprovingly 
to him, bids him begone from her presence, he does not lose heart or 
presence of mind, but bethinks of some sportive repartees that 
disarm her of her anger and restore him to her good graces, even 
reinstating him therein as a greater favourite with her than ever. 

He has a good-humoured, bantering mood (with clever observation 
lurking beneath the banter) for the disguised page, Cesario ; whose 
witty answer he thus patronises— 


You have said, sir. To see this age! A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a 
good: how quickly the wrong side may be turned outward . . . but, indeed, 
words are very rascals, since bonds disgraced them. 

Viola. Thy reason, man ? 

Clown. Troth, sir, I can yield you none without words; and words are grown 
so false, I am loath to prove reason with them. 

Viola. I warrant thou art a merry fellow, and carest for nothing. 

Clown. Not so, sir, I do care for something; but, in my conscience, sir, I do 
not care for you: if that be to care for nothing, sir, I would it would make you 
invisible. 

Viola. Art not thou the Lady Olivia’s fool? . . . I saw thee late at the 
Count Orsino’s. 

Clown, Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb; like the sun, it shines every- 
where. 


He has a good-humoured gibe at Sebastian, when he desires him 
to cease following and importuning him. 


Sebast. I pr’ythee, vent thy folly somewhere else : thou know’st not me. 

Clown. Vent my folly! He has heard that word of some great man, and 
now applies it to a fool: vent my folly! I am afraid this great lubber, the world, 
will prove a cockney. I pr’ythee now, ungird thy strangeness, and tell me what 
I shall vent to my lady: shall I vent to her that thou art coming ? 
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Sebast. I pr’ythee, foolish Greek, depart from me; there’s money for thee. If 
you tarry longer, I shall give worse payment. 

Clown. By my troth, thou hast an open hand. These wise men, that give 
fools money, get themselves a good report after fourteen years’ purchase. 


He has a good-humoured jest at the service of the Duke, whom he 
meets on the way to Olivia’s house, and who recognises him as one 
pleasantly remembered :— 

Duke. I know thee well ; how dost thou, my good fellow ? 

Clown. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. 

Duke. Just the contrary; the better for thy friends. 

Clown. No, sir, the worse. 

Duke. How can that be ? 

Clown. Marry, sir, they praise me, and make an ass of me; now my foes tell 
me plainly I am an ass; so that by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of 
myself, and by my friends I am abused ; so that, conclusions to be as kisses, if 
your four negatives make your two 4ffirmatives, why then, the worse for my 
friends and the better for my foes. 


Well may the Duke rejoin, “ Why, this is excellent!” Ay, it is 
the excellent philosophy of a sweet and happy-tempered fellow, 
whose good-humoured jokes have a fund of true wisdom in their 
playfullest utterances, and who is not merely a professional jester, but 
a most delightful associate. 

Touchstone possesses inclusively many of the best characteristics 
of Shakespeare’s other best clowns. He has the fidelity in attach- 
ment which distinguishes Lear's fool ; the joyous carelessness and 
heart-ease of Autolycus; the cheerful spirit and power to make 
himself a general favourite, with ready adaptability to surrounding 
circumstances, that belong to Feste; besides a delightful individuality 
of his own that renders him peculiarly attractive. He is no mere 
clown-jester ; no mere hired cracker of jokes; he is sincerely affec- 
tionate in his feelings of loyal adherence to his lady and her cousin 
Rosalind ; he manifests, on more than one occasion, tokens of good 
and right perception of what is just in principle ; and he holds his 
own well, with a certain manliness of tone quite apart from the privi- 
leged freedom of a professional fool, when he has to talk with his 
superiors in rank. He is at perfect ease in the presence of the Duke 
Senior and his court of voluntarily exiled gentlemen, entering with an 
address that puts himself at once on equal and a familiar footing 
with the assembled company : “ Salutation and greeting to you all;” 
and when the Duke replies to Jaques’s recommendation that his grace 
should “like this fellow,” by replying, “I like him very well,” Touch- 
stone, with ready and responsive amenity, answers, “ God ‘ild you, sir ; 
I desire you of the like.” He encounters Jaques at the very outset of 
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their acquaintance with sententiousness matching his own ; as de- 
scribed by Jaques himself, who recounts their first meeting :— 

I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ;—a miserable world !— 

As I do live by bread, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms— 

In good set terms,—and yet a motley fool. 

“*Good-morrow, fool,” quoth I. ‘No, sir, quoth he, 

Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.” 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, ‘‘ It is ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see,” quoth he, “‘ how the world wags: 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 

And I did laugh sans intermission 

An hour by his dial. 


Monsieur Jaques may laugh, an he will, at Master Touchstone’s 
moralising on time and its passing ; but the motley fool’s railing “on 
lady Fortune in good terms” is not very far removed from the 
cynical sneerer’s own proposal to Orlando : “ Will you sit down with 
me? and we two will rail against our mistress, the world, and all our 
misery.” The affectation of accusing fortune, fate, destiny, or the 
world of what may generally be traced to our own misconduct or 
mistakes, is an affectation common to many dealers in philosophy, as 
well as to Touchstone and Jaques. On another occasion our friend 
Touchstone is quite on level ground with the pretentious Jaques ; 
and .even treats him with amusing patronage and condescension of 
familiarity, on perceiving him :— 


Good even’, good Master What-ye-call’t. How do you, sir? You are very 
well met. God ’ild you for your last company; I am very glad to see you. Nay, 
pray be covered. 


With the courtier, Le Beau, Touchstone is quite as much on a 
level of unrestrained intercourse ; even rebuking the heartlessness of 
the fine gentleman for calling the wrestling-match, wherein the poor 
old man’s three sons have been overthrown and left lifeless on the 
ground, their father weeping over them,—“ good sport.” 


Touchstone. But what is this sport, monsieur, that the ladies have lost ? 
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Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 
Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every day! it is the first time that ever I 
heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 


When Touchstone is assuming and lofty in manner, it is evidently 
more for the joke’s sake than from any real overbearingness of disposi- 
tion. He pretends to plume himself upon his courtier-training and 
his high-life position before he came into the Arcadian existence 
of the Forest of Arden, affecting to treat the rural swains he meets 
there as an inferior race to himself; but he makes himself pleasantly 
at home among them, and ends by taking the country-wench Audrey 
for his wife. He begins by calling out authoritatively to Corin: 
* Hola, you clown!” and when the old shepherd inquires, “ Who 
calls?” replies, “ Your betters, sir;” and subsequently he has a 
long bout of rallying the old rustic upon his shepherd’s life and 
shepherd philosophy (an admirable dialogue, which I have quoted 
at such length elsewhere that I dare not requote it here); but, through 
it all, Touchstone shows his own genuine playfulness and pleasant 
temper. He also makes a show of flouting and mocking at the two 
pages, whom he meets in the forest ; but it is evident that mad 
waggery and love of jest are at the root of his pretended disparage- 
ment :-— 

1st Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met. Come, sit, sit, and a song. 

2nd Page. We are for you: sit i’ the middle. 

1st Page. Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawking, or spitting, or saying 
we are hoarse, which are the only prologues to a bad voice ? 

2nd Page. I’faith, i’faith ; and both in a tune, like two gipsies on a horse. 

They sing the lovely spring carol of “ It was a lover and his lass;” 
and then Master Touchstone indulges in his impudent vein of banter, 
by a parting fling :-— 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no great matter in the ditty, 
yet the note was very untuneable. 

1st Page. You are deceived, sir ; we kept time, we lost not our time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song— 
God be wi’ you; and God mend your voices !—Come, Audrey. [Z-xeunt.] 

With what enjoyment of the fun does the fellow entertain himselt 
with perplexing and obfuscating the poor gawky country clowns that 
he encounters in the forest, and with what amusing affectation of 
superiority does he patronise them ! 

When William (Audrey’s jilted swain) comes dangling after her, 
Touchstone exclaims :— 

It is meat and drink to me to see a clown: By my troth, we that have good 
wits have much to answer for; we shall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 
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And how he overwhelms the poor bemazed rustic with his flourish 
of grand words and bloated sentences. 


Touch. Good even, gentle friend.—Cover thy head, cover thy head; nay, 
pr’ythee be covered. How old are you, friend ? 

William. Five-and-twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age: is thy name William ? 

Will. William, sir. 


Will. Faith, sir, so so. 

Touch. So so, is good, very good, very excellent good : and yet it is not; it is 
but soso. Art thou wise ? 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou say’st well. I do now remember a saying: ‘‘ The fool doth 
think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool.”” The heathen 
philosopher, when he had desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he put 
it into his mouth; meaning thereby, that grapes were made to eat, and lips to 
open. You do love this maid ? 

Wiil. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned ? 

Will. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me: To have, is, to have. For it is a figure in 
rhetoric, that drink, being poured out of a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth 
empty the other. For all your writers do consent that ‘‘ Ipse” is Ae ; now, you 
are not “‘zfse,”’ for I am “he.” 

Will. Which he, sir ? 

Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman, Therefore, you clown, abandon 
—which is in the vulgar, leave—the society—which in the boorish, is, company 
—of this female-which, in the common, is—woman, which, together, is, abandon 
the society of this female; or, clown, thou perishest—or, to thy better under- 
standing, diest ;—to wit, I kill thee; make thee away; translate thy life into 
death, thy liberty into bondage. I will deal in poison with thee ; or in bastinado, 
or in steel: I will bandy with thee in faction; I will o’er-run thee with policy : 
I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways: therefore, tremble, and depart. 


Touchstone’s philosophy of quarrelling, with avoidance of the duel 
—and the degrees in genteel dispute, whereby the arbitrament of the 
sword may be evaded, is too well known for me to venture upon 
quoting it; but the little sentence with which it concludes is quint- 
essential in playful profundity :—“ Your ‘ If’ is the only peace-maker; 
—much virtue in ‘If.’” 

His axiom upon womanly merit and a plain face is worthy of good 
report, with its playful wording: “ Rich honesty dwells like a miser, 
sir, in a poor house ; as your pearl in your foul oyster.” 

Into Touchstone’s mouth the poet has put one of those pointed 
truths that every utterer of actually good things must feel when that 
which he has announced falls flat owing to the non-comprehension 
of his hearers. ‘Touchstone says :—‘‘ When a man’s verses cannot 
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be understood, nor a man’s good wit seconded with the forward child 
—understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning 
in a little room.” 

Shakespeare has admirably, and ludicrously as admirably, exhibited 
this sort of fogginess of perception at an occult speech, where he 
makes the disguised Coriolanus’s words not only convey no meaning 
to the servants who stand round him in the hall of Tullus Aufidius’s 
house, but cause them to treat him as a numskull. Obtuseness often 
takes this shape of instinctive revenge—treating as folly the wisdom 
it cannot comprehend. When Coriolanus (in a fine strain of poetical 
wit) answers the serving man’s question, as to where he dwells, with 
the words “In the city of kites and crows,” the fellow exclaims : 
“‘T’ the city of kites and crows ? what an ass it is!” not perceiving 
that it is he himself who lacks the brains—he is the donkey. 

The licensed jester’s privileges are described in that speech of 
Jaques, claiming freedom to speak his mind :— 

I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galléd with my folly, 
They most must laugh: And why, sir, must they so ? 
The why is plain as way to parish church. 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
Not to seem senseless of the bob: if not, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomis’d 
Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 


The Duke’s words, farther on, also convey a hint of the practice 
of professed and licensed fool-jesters. He says: “ He uses his folly 
like a stalking-horse ; and under presentation of that he shoots 
hi$ wit.” 

There is a still more precise definition of the fool-jester’s craft con- 
tained in Viola’s words, when she observes of Feste :— 


This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit : 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time ; 

Not, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art : 

For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit— 

But wise men, folly fallen, quite taint their wit. 


The custom of keeping a domestic fool, or jester, as one of our 
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household luxuries, has long since fallen into disuse in merry 
England. But the habit of maintaining cheerfulness, pleasantry, 
humorous fancy, and witty discourse by our firesides need not there- 
fore be abandoned. Our homes may be enlivened, our hearths kept 
genial, by encouraging a plenitude of social wit amongst ourselves, 
installing as our “ household word ”—our idol—Shakespeare’s own 
axiom, “ Laugh if you are wise.” And thus each man may become 
his own factor—‘‘ Merriment made easy, or every man his own 
fool.” 

There is a merry old laughing song, which contains this memorable 


couplet :— 
How brave lives he that keeps a fool, 
Although the rate be deeper ; 
But he that is his own fool, sir, 
Does live a great deal cheaper. 





CHARLEY SLAP’S HOUNDS. 


T is now near the end of the hunting season, and masters of 
foxhounds, staghounds, harriers, and beagles have been taking 
the field in every direction. It is, of course, the ambition 
of every master of any pretensions to see his home and 

appointments figuring in the columns of “‘Tintinnabulum’s Life,” and 
to behold the performances of his celebrated pack recorded in that 
renowned print. Old “ Tintin” has been the Sunday reading of many 
a country squire and squireen for several generations, and it was not 
in the nature of things that such a man as Charley Slap should not 
endeavour to afford some instructive mental pabulum for his bucolic 
neighbours, of whom he boasted a numerous acquaintance, and by 
whom he is regarded as a very Nimrod of the most approved type. 
And this is not surprising, for Charley was predicted a great huntsman 
even while yet an infant in his cradle. His father and grandfather 
had kept a pack of hounds before him, and the germ of the disease 
was, as it were, in the family, and he may be said to have sucked in 
hunting with his mother’s milk. His aunts, indeed, who had great 
expectations of him, and who had negotiated a most advantageous 
and aristocratic matrimonial alliance for him, would sometimes 
timidly hint at the great expense incurred by keeping up a hunting 
establishment. “ How many pigs now,” they would say for instance, 
“could be fed upon what is spent on these nasty dogs !” And again, 
“What a quantity of clothes you must wear out quite unnecessarily 
in all this work, when it would cost you almost nothing if you were 
content to be with your sisters!” Poor devil! But these affectionate 
aunts of Charley's never reminded him of the poor people about 
him, who might have reaped some trifling advantages if the hounds 
had been discontinued. They were far too high-flown in their ideas 
for any such grovelling recommendations as that. 

The heir of all the Slaps and innumerable bangs was par excellence 
agentleman. “ Aut Cesar aut nullus.” Charley must keep up the 
honour of the family or perish. 

To do him no more than justice, Charley had lively if not very 
wise notions of keeping up the honour of his family ; and he con- 
sidered the keeping of a pack of hounds to be not only the only 
legitimate method of so doing, but as the chief end and aim of 
existence. Poor fellow! he was as placid and as foolish as a lamb 
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in the matter of his education and his wife. He walked quietly 
through a public school without even so much as attempting to dis- 
tinguish himself, or even to join in the boisterous sports of the play- 
ground. Cricket and football, strange to say, were to him matters of 
as much indifference as Greek or Latin, or translations of Virgil and 
Horace ; he knew nothing about it or them, but as his grandfather 
had gone to.school, why he supposed—or his relations supposed for 
him—that he must do so too, and the sooner it was over the better. 
It was the same with regard to his marriage. He had no more to do 
with the preliminary arrangements than the man in the moon, but 
left the matter entirely in the hands of the ladies. How he ever con- 
trived to pop the question—for matrimony is never accomplished, it 
is understood, without going through that interesting ceremony—has 
remained a mystery among his friends to this day ; but as Charley 
had a respectable purse and considerable expectations, it is not dis- 
respectful to the ladies to say that a difficulty insurmountable to some 
men was to him a matter of very easy accomplishment. 

No country gentleman can expect to hold his head up among his 
fellows, or to be distinguished from the common herd, unless he con- 
trives to be put into the commission of the peace and qualify as a 
magistrate. It is of no consequence in the world that you are wholly 
unacquainted with the law, provided you have looked after the 
profits—that is to say, provided you have the necessary pecuniary 
qualification requisite for the satisfaction of the elastic conscience of 
the Lord Lieutenant. You may be as ignorant as a sheep itself of 
the penalties inflicted on mankind for the crime of sheep stealing, 
and you may be totally unversed in the art of committing a miscreant 
for the outrageous offence of stealing apples from an orchard-— though 
mayhap an adept in that accomplishment, as you thought it, in your 
schoolboy days—but despair not ; your magistrates’ clerk, if he is 
worth the price of his own vellum skins, leaving the stamps out of the 
question, will do all that fur you, and you may take high rank as a 
pillar of the State and a defender of the palladium of Britain’s 
freedom. 

Charley Slap was “convenient” in all these matters, but on the 
question of giving up the hounds, Shylock himself—though perhaps 
that is not a good simile, because Charley did not love his hounds 
as Shylock did his ducats—could not have been more inexorable or 
more deaf to reason.. Charley would have his “ dappled darlings ” 
as Kingsley calls them, come what might of the determination. 
Racks and thumbscrews could not have prevailed to make him give 
up the cherished “ dawgs ;” and even if the ladies had been suffi- 
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ciently powerful to bend him to their sweet wills, the farmers would 
never have seconded him in his pusillanimity, and he could never have 
held up his head among them afterwards. No; “Gallipot Hall 
had allus had a pack of fox dawgs ; and t’ould squire would turn in 
his grave if he thought they was to be gived up.” What mortal man 
who had the reputation of a long train of distinguished ancestors to 
uphold could hold out against so potent an argument? The Ghost 
in “ Hamlet” was a fool to it, and Hamlet himself was but a vacil- 
lating fool in some_people’s imaginations, for he could never make 
up “‘what he was pleased to term his mind,” as a facetious and 
sarcastic ex-Chancellor has it ; but Charley Slap was not a fool, but 
a very considerable man on the subject of hunting, and his mind 
was fixed and fully bent thereon, and no mistake about it. The 
magistracy was mighty fine in its way, especially at Quarter Sessions, 
when the ladies could disport themselves on the judicial bench, and 
exhibit their blooming persons and magnificent dresses in the streets 
of the county town ; but not on hunting days, thank you. ‘“ On any 
non-hunting day, my dear,” Charley is always careful to say when 
asked to accompany his wife or—/orribile dictu—his wife’s relations 
—of course he has a mother-in-law who possesses a parrot, and the 
paraphernalia proper to so important a personage—to any great 
celebration. Non-hunting days are unfortunately of rare occurrence, 
because Charley himself hunts regularly three days a week, and he 
is always ready to join any other hunt when within anything like 
convenient distance; and so it may be perceived by the acute 
reader, or by one to whom the joys of domestic and married life 
are not unfamiliar, that by this means were sown in his family the 
seeds of interminable little domestic difficulties. But still hunting 
is made paramount to any other considerations, and the amiable Mrs. 
Slap in course of time and a few “interesting occasions” gave way 
to her busband’s frailties, and is now rather thankful than otherwise 
to get him out of the house, more especially on washing days, when 
he used to be a terrible nuisance indoors, and would be popping 
his not too captivating phiz into every unlikely corner, and retarding 
business to a woful extent. Charley needed little pressing to be off 
to the kennel or somewhere, superintending the boiling of the carrion 
and the feeding of the hounds, for he is one of those who like to do 
the thing thoroughly, leaving little to chance and next door to 
nothing to servants, either in point of duty or of gratuities. He 
feels now that he has a great reputation to maintain, and not over- 
much to do it upon. But his is not an expensive establishment, 
and you would be surprised to learn at how small an expense, 
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by an exercise of the strictest economy, a pack of hounds may be 
maintained. , 

The ladies are somewhat flattered and gratified, after all, at seeing 
Charley posted up in “ Tintin,” at the commencement of the season, 
among the celebrated M. F. H.’s of the county; and as he lives in 
a remote locality, there is not much fear of ‘‘ those writing chaps” 
or of any great personage paying him an unexpected visit, and 
viewing the nakedness of the land. But it is a great thing for a 
young wife, when she goes abroad, to be able to say that her hus- 
band is a M. F. H., and to point to “ Tintin ” for confirmation of the 
fact! There is no gainsaying it ; there it is as large as life, and much 
more unnatural, and Mrs. Slap is not the kind of woman to keep 
the public in ignorance of her husband’s and her own position, nor 
to refrain from commenting in laudatory terms on’its greatness when 
that husband is not present to hear her—he, poor man, hears a very 
different description of the concern. 

Charley hunts the hounds himself, and his brother, with the aid 
of a differentiated gipsy, performs the responsible duty of whipper-in. 
If Charley Slap himself is not a genius, but rather the other thing, 
what is to be said of his brother, who is not even capable of 
whipping-in without assistance? [In allusion to this office and its 
unable administrator such a deprecatory remark has been heard as 
“Well, hang me, if I was whipper-in at all I’d get a situation under 
the Duke of Beaufort or some such nob as that, and never perform 
for my own brother, hang me if I would.” Of course this is merely 
a coarse expression of opinion, which is by no means largely partici- 
pated in, and no doubt this ambitious junior feels that he is uphold- 
ing the honour of his family quite as much or more so than his elder 
brother. Charley sports pink himself, but affords Lincoln green only 
to his satellites. These are not jealous of his superior equipment, 
for his coat is of the seedy order, and he would suffer it to split, like 
King Lear’s heart, into a thousand flaws or ere he’d buy a new one. 
Perhaps we had better not inspect the stud, for they will hardly 
undergo that operation with the credit usual in the establishments of 
our great masters of foxhounds. Charley breeds his own colts, and 
breaks them in himself; so of course he is always badly mounted, and 
possesses the most miserable lot of vicious screws to be seen any- 
where. You may imagine, or you may try to imagine—and that is all 
you can do—what sort of quadrupeds the whippers-in have. If you 
should pay the hunt a visit, don’t let Charley Slap mount you, if you 
can procure a jackass anywhere else in the neighbourhood ; for if 
you do, you are sure either to get a purl, or to get your legs rasped 
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against the gate-posts, to burst your girths or to break your reins, to 
lose a shoe when several miles from a smithy, or to lose your stirrup 
and break your head. 

Charley is always anxious to accommodate his friends with a 
mount ; that is to say, he is always very liberal with his offers to that 
end, but he does not always intend you to accede to his very pressing 
request to ride one of his thoroughbreds. He has done his best to 
break them in; but he has such a set of underpaid rips in the stables 
that the horses have learnt every trick of which equine nature is capable 
of acquiring a knowledge. It should never be forgotten, or rather 
it should be known by everybody who has anything to do witlr the 
horse, that that animal does not understand a joke, and that all 
playing, punching of the ribs, and pinching of the back-bones end 
invariably in confirmed vice. Yet Charley actually paid ten pounds 
to learn Rarey’s trick—his wife was never apprised of the circum- 
stance—and he could perform the coveted operation of “Cruiser- 
ising” a horse as well as the great American himself; but the plan 
was a complete failure—as far as his stud went, at all events. Satan 
himself would not have terrified them into respectful obedience to a 
mortal equestrian. But now for the hounds. 

These are of a nondescript kind with a very vengeance, com- 
mencing with the great hulking foxhound with rounded ears—rather 
disgusting specimens always—and descending in a graduating scale 
to the old badger-pied southern harrier pure and simple. Charley 
is far too knowing a card to incur much cost in keeping up his breed 
of hounds, and will accept drafts from any kennel when he can do so 
gratuitously, or for an infinitesimal tip to a neighbouring huntsman ; 
but his notions of crossing and intercrossing are of the most original 
and singular kind, and the consequence is that instead of being able 
to cover the pack, when they are at work, with the proverbial table- 
cloth, it is no uncommon thing to see the leading hounds in one 
parish and the tail ones in another. When some first-flight men join 
the hunt—which, by the way, is a very rare thing, and always “ made 
a note of,” on the plan of the late Captain Cuttle—one or two of the 
old sort are invariably killed ; so we may hope that in the course of 
time the dwarf foxhound will have it all his own way; and we 
heartily wish Charley Slap better luck next season, and more dis- 
cretion in the important matter of breeding. 

W. F. MARSHALL, 





CRISPUS. 
A POETIC ROMANCE. 


AD I within a little of the light 
4 Revealed to Adonais, I might write 
ae Me To solace other souls ; but it may be 
: The consolation is alone for me. _ 
On many moon nights and on many days 
I thought of Adonais, and his lays, 
Laden with love lilts and fantastic wings 
To fan the face and cool the heart’s hot springs : 
(It was as though a spirit touched the strings— 
Some ancient lyrist who had sung in Greece 
Of Jason’s labours for the Golden Fleece), 
And I have sympathised and marvelled too : 
He was a prince of poesy that flew 
Before the body’s death to heavenly bowers, 
And brought the secret in the breath of flowers 
Unto the wondering world. The simple swain, 
Courting a simple maiden in the lane, 
Caught sweet infection ; and old grey-beard men 
Felt a new fire and thought of love again ; 
But there were wights who worked with pompous brains 
To pest the poet for his tender pains, 
And laughed though he had soothed with saintly strains. 
’Twas pitiful, not strange ; the blighted lad 
Was lord of graciousness and they were bad : 
Their palates were not tempered to the wine— 
He cast before them pearls and they were swine. 
He wreathed a charm in panting amorous words, 
Learnt from old forest hum and noise of birds, 
A garland of celestial whispering, 
Full of the summer and the flush of spring, 
The smell of shaded lanes that lead the way 
To cowslip banks and fields of new-mown hay ; 
As prodigal of scent as rosy June, 
As mystical as the big rising moon, 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 
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Clear as a throstle in a meadow bush, 
Soft as a western wind that comes to hush 
The woodland laughter when the sun is set, 
Full of delightful pleasures and regret. 
Fancy unveiled her face and gave him fire 

- Of soul-inflaming love and deep desire, 
Enticing him to faéry isles where grew 
Unfading blossoms, and where breezes blew 
The musk of violets that withered not ; 
And there she sang, whilst he, in ferny plot, 
Drank in the honeyed essence of her lay ; 
Then came he back along the earthly way 
To share the favour with his brother man, 
To teach divinity, and thereby scan 
The goal awaiting all. But he was blest 
Too greatly, and he could not find out rest 
In this poor place of pain when he had been 
I’ th’ other world of beauty, and had seen 
The lovely welcoming the true and good. 
A melancholy rankled in his blood, 
And death, to others grim, became a boon 
Devoutly craved ; and sickness brought him soon 
Unto the path that leaves behind the night, 
And leads unto the dawning of delight. 
He did not go in fear to Lethe’s bourn, 
He did not tremble and he did not mourn ; 
No, he rejoicéd and was glad to go, 
And thanked his Maker that He willed it so. 
And he has gone, yet will his singing give 
The kiss of heaven, and for aye will live 
In tender hearts: unto the mighty race 
Of love he left a lay, and love may trace 
The harvest of a gentle life’s endeavour— 
“A thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 





PART L 


Far in a wood where summer-time had spread 
A roof of green on branches overhead, 
And hung on bushes roses red and white, 
Half covered up in leaves of cool delight, 
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A wanderer strayed in careless gait and slow, 
With countenance perplexed and head hung low, 
As one who, having found the world a den 

Of difficulty, leaves the haunts of men 

‘To ponder in some solitary dell, 

And there consider quietly and “well 

What he may do and what may leave undone 
‘To keep with honour that with honour won. 


He was in torn and humble garments clad, 
Yet there was nothing in his face (though sad 
And with excess of sickly fretting wan) 
Interpreting a timid, humble man, 

Or stamped a coward who, being called to stake 
His liberty in battle-fields, will quake 

At every trumpet’s sound. It rather told 

Of one well nurtured, gentle, and yet bold. 
‘Though in appearance poor, he was not poor 
In brain nor limb ; nor did the ring he wore, 
Displaying diamonds in a golden floor, 

Like glowing lights upon a gilded throne, 
Bespeak a youth that lowly men might own. 


There was in him an earnestness and pride 
Mixed up with melancholy gloomy-eyed, 
And doubt, that comes ’twixt youth and manhood’s strife 
To baffle purpose. ‘This is the time of life 
When mortals pause in their careers to sow 
Fresh seed, and turn from childish ways to go 
Upon a new path, be it ill or well, 
Which few desert till heaven comes or hell, 
Or rather until death—for who may tell 
What cometh after that ? 


He possessed 
Deep passions that will either curse or bless : 
Revenge and hate, and reverence and love— 
Taints from below and favours from above. 


Had you been there and heard his bitter moan, 
Or seen him bite his lip, you would have known 
Big- swollen sorrows, pent up in his breast, 
Taunted his heart and kept it in unrest. 
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From underneath tear-lidded eyes would steal 
Strange brooding glances, seeming to reveal 
Despondency that beckoned him-to yield 
Himself to worms, and thereby quit the field 
Of worldly war, where usury and sin 

Rear high their plumes, and comfortably win 
The fat of earth, and prosper and are glad, 
While truth and honour suffer and are sad. 


His grief was not a lover’s, for, as yet, 
No maiden’s comeliness had made him fret, 
Or kindled the pure flame that once afire 
May blaze or smoulder, but will not expire 
Till smothered in the grave. 


*Twere hard I wot 
To trace the subtle causes that will blot 
A course of years, making existence lame 
And sour to the core. There’s not a name, 
Nor yet a cure, for all the pangs we feel, 
The apothecary hath no drugs to heal 
Sores of the heart and blisters of the brain ; 
When these mysterious organs throb in pain 
Time is the best physician. 


Why complain ? 
Riches had made him wealthy sevenfold, 
Therefore it could not be he sighed for gold ; 
Nor luxury—'twas servant to his wealth, 
And did not satisfy or quicken health. 
How bitter sad he seemed! Alack-a-day! 
‘That man to happiness could find a way! 


In mazy thought he walked through pleasant spots, 
By rivers and by thickly-flowered plots ; 
Not heeding azure floods with lilies lined, 
Clear as the pool o’er which Narcissus pined ; 
Not heeding purple plums and apples rare, 
Nor butterflies a-floating in the air ; 
Not heeding insects on the mossy grass, 
In metal mailed of bronze and burnished brass ; 
Not heeding gossamer that kissed his face, 
And fell on him like shreds of faéry lace ; 
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Not heeding spongy banks, soft as whereon 
The blue-eyed Dian wooed Endymion ; 

Not heeding cloudlets flushed, of vermeil tinge 
All softly hemmed with feathered fleecy fringe ; 
Not heeding any posy, rill, or bird, 

Not heeding aught he saw or aught he heard. 
Why think on them? They could not tune his voice 
To sing, or over malady rejoice ; 

Who suffers wrong must grieve though he reside 
Where laughter and red jollity abide, 

Whereas the wight who knows but little care 
And much content is happy anywhere. 


He came perchance unto a darkened dell, 
Quite overshadowed by the lusty swell 
Of clust’ring oaks, that on their long arms wore 
Blue sleeves of moss ; and woodbine chains fell o’er 
Green globes of shrubbery in curtains thick, 
Where bloated bees sucked honey and grew sick, 
In greedy feast of sweetness, until they 
Became too cumbersome to fly away, 
And tumbled among blossoms to the ground. 
He stayed : the solemn shadiness around 
Suited his humour well, and, weary grown, 
Upon a smooth-made slope he sat him down, 
Whilst, staring at a singing stream that sped 
Before him, in soliloquy he said :— 


“Why, I have wasted a whole summer’s morn 
In idle reverie of things forlorn, 
And silly quarrel ’twixt the ay and nay— 
Shall I the city leave or in it stay ? 
A danger dogs my doings either way, 
And danger is though I move not at all ; 
Whatever path I prove I needs must fall 
Into a thorny thicket : what a blight 
Hath come upon me now! I may not fight 
Against my sire, and would not if I might— 
A course unnatural cannot be good ; 
It is unwholesome, yet he seeks my blood 
Because I braved and slew his foes, and won 
More public praise than he himself hath done ; 
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Like to Pygmalion of old he wears 

A curséd crown of sleepless eyes and fears. 

He reads conspiracy i’ th’ simplest face, 

And smells a murderer in every place. 

He raves and spumes, and thinks for sure that I 
Am grown his rival and would have him die— 
So I might lord the land myself. O fie! 

Fie on thee, Constantine! that thou should’st reign 
In regal circumstance thus long to stain 

The purple with injustice, and so win 

Increase of power by dipping into sin ! 

’Tis foul to find ingratitude and greed 

In mongrel sons, but it is foul indeed 

When fathers show the hornéd hoofs and tail 
To their begotten. But what doth’t avail 

To fret afresh, to think afresh, and rail 

As though there were but one down-trodden elf 
In all the universe, and he—myself? 

But what and why ?—the time sails swift away— 
Shall I the city leave or in it stay?” 


Scarce had he ended when an answer came 
From some unseen, who spoke in loud acclaim, 
And gave his bold advice, but not his name : 
“‘If noble natured, in the city stay : 

If crawling coward, from the city stray 

In beggarly disguise, to live alone 

With the uncivilised, and die unknown. 
Bethink ! thou art the son of Constantine, 

A Prince and Cesar of the Roman line! 

Fight out the fight as thou hast fought before : 
Think ! even now fair Fortune opes the door 
To hand thee out the priceless prizes sought— 
The bright reward for bloody battles fought— 
Whilst thou regardest with indifferent eye 

The very dame thou’st wooed with scalding sigh : 
Turning away like to a peevish boy, 

Who sucks his thumb about a broken toy. 
Return to wisdom, and the court ; and Fame 
Shall carve on marble monuments thy name.” 


“Who calls me,” Crispus asked, “and gives me scorn ? 
If thou thyself art noble and wert born 





Crispus. 


As other men; be not, I beg thee, froward 
To show thyself, or I may call thee coward.” 


He lent his ear, and nigh him in a brake 
There was a noise an elephant might make 
In brushing through a copse, and lo! before 
One could wink thrice, appeared a man who bore 
Marks of Imperial favour. With a show 
Of high regard he bent his body low, 
Accosting Crispus with respectful bow : 
“ My lord, forgive my trespass. Do not spend 
Your wrath upon me in that I attend 
A secret walk unbidden. If ’tis offence 
To strive on your behalf with diligence, 
Iamasinner. Believe, I cannot tell, 
The greatness of my love: wert thou in hell, 
And I might follow thee, I would, and crave 
Damnation’s death if I might be thy slave. 
So let my love and loyalty find excuse 
For a bold tongue. My lord, your daily use 
Hath been of late to turn aside from food, 


Neglect your friends to sit alone and brood. 
Like Mischief conning over a device 

To lay a snare for quarrel, and entice 

Its dupes to ruination.” 


Crispus lies 
Upon the grassy pillow, and replies 
Without emotion: “Sir, what now you speak 
Is not what now you think. I do not seek 
For broils—or spies ; nor is’t my use 
To starve when hungry—or seek abuse. 
Therefore be mild in words and short of speech, 
Twill save your lungs, my ears, and better each ; 
And I implore thee, Delon, understand, 
I have a head, a heart, and a right hand, 
Enabling me to think, and feel, and fight 
For that which I, not you, believe is right ; 
And I will not return to puff the fire, 
Or to reveal mine ears or cross my sire : 
I am not stubborn neither, but advice 
Is over keen when creamed with artifice.” 
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To aid his purpose Delon had to swallow 
The censure, and his own uprising choler : 
“ My lord, you do mistake me, but agen 
I'll seek to move your error. Amongst men 
* You are a favoured one, a bright one, too——” 


“ T am no favoured one, nor bright one too ; 
I’m neither first nor second in the State, 
And if I were be sure I should not wait 
Your proclamation ere I thought it true.” 


“‘ My lord, fair hearing I beseech of you ; 
All Romans love the man who overthrew 
An enemy of mighty form and birth 
With such a proof of zeal and martial worth. 
And they would serve you, care for you, and fight 
For love of you, whether for wrong or right. 
The first test of thy bravery and skill 
Hath placed thee higher in the public will 
Than all the warriors who have held the blade 
Since Constantine an Emperor was made ; 
And even he, grown envious of thy name, 
Looks with disfavour on the shining fame 
That dims and damns his own. Thy good doth gain 
The height meridian ; before it wane 
Be politic: the people’s hearts are thine, 
And they forget the name of Constantine 
In praise of thee ; put on the deity 
Whilst they are in the mood to worship thee. 
Come as a god, and they'll believe thee sent 
To succour or inflict a punishment : 
Be calmly resolute, and let thy hand 
Grip well the cause, and then may’st thou command, 
Not for another’s good, already grown 
Too great with greatness, but for thine own: 
Thy glory round the empire would be hurled, 
And Rome proclaim thee Master of the World.” 


Then Crispus answered: “I have no ambition. 
To hear you more, or alter my condition 
For kingly power. I have not wings to fly 
From my dear friends on earth unto the sky. 





Crispus. 


So should I perish ; for your hirelings, 

- Who beckon smiling, will receive with stings. 
No, no; nor is it policy to take 

Into my bosom a seditious snake 

For counsellor. Believe what I now say : 
Thou art not fit to see the light of day, 

Or breathe pure air. Thou art a scab 

On Nature’s face, and only fit to blab 

Rude filthy speeches to a dirty drab ! 

If any hope of heaven in you dwell, 

Then surely mortal never went to hell. 

Be patient: I am armed; and listen, sir, 

If you but make attempt to draw or stir, 

Or speak, though evil come of it or good, 

My sword shall make acquaintance with your blood. 
Give one alarm, the point is at your breast, 
And in a trice the hilt shall bump your chest. 
If you’re in search of sport like this, why then 
I do entreat of you to call your men— 

For well I know that you have men at hand 
Who wait t’ obey your villainous command : 
And all your business well I understand— 
Thus: Constantine is jealous of my fame, 
And seeks to cut me off ; and he would tame 
The public by reporting me as fraught 

With dang’rous ambition, as one who sought 
To foster a rebellion, and to spill 

Even a father’s blood, so I might fill 

The highest place of all. Should I return 
You win me for a surety, and earn 

A purse and power. Should I not return 
You do not win me, and you do not earn 

A purse and pow’, the which thou hast not won. 
I am a subject true—a faithful son. 

I know you cannot wish—though you may feign 
To have the baited wish—that I should reign. 
It is a wish too foolish for an ass ; 

For if I ruled, why, it would come to pass 
That your fair decorated form would not 
Have life in it a day: I’d have you shot 

A malefactor! Why wilt thou infest 

A Court already rotten? Thou art a pest, 
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A cunning spider watching for the fly 

Your master could not catch. Think you that I, 
By your report so wonderful a thing— 

So truly great—so fit to be a king— 

Am in reality a purblind fool ? 

Think you my brain sleeps when my body’s cool, 
And I may be enticed to be the tool 

Of such a miserable wretch as thou? 

Nay, answer not, or, by my faith I vow, 

One word suffices. Another spot we'll find 

To end our meeting. I will walk behind, 

And if you gesture make, or utter word, 

Or disobey me, I will use my sword, 

And take from men as palpable a knave 

As ever cursed in tavern. If you’d save 

Your carcase from an uncouth forest grave, 

Go on before me without sign or speech 

Till your accomplices are out of reach ; 

Then you shall be dismissed ; and for the sake 
Of that great love you bear me, you shall take 
A message back to Court.” 


(To be continued.) 


nA A AAR OR enna eee eee 





THE VERDERER OF DEAN FOREST. 


HE recent contest in Gloucestershire for the Verderership 

of the Forest of Dean has been passed over by most 

I of the newspapers as if it were of no more interest than 

the contests which now and then take place for a Coro- 

nership. The Zimes gave the result of the poll in a dozen lines, and 

its contemporaries contented themselves with the announcement that 

the appointment had fallen into the hands of Sir Thomas Hyde 

Crawley-Boevey, Bart. But this contest is not one to be slurred over 

in this style in the pages of the Genéleman’s Magazine. The office of 

Verderer of Her Majesty’s Forest of Dean is in itself one of the oldest, 

most interesting, and, perhaps, most picturesque that we possess ; and 

the fact that it is eight hundred and fifty years since the Freeholders of 

Gloucestershire were called upon to pronounce upon the comparative 

fitness of a couple of Gloucestershire squires for the appointment 

ought to be enough to make the contest interesting in the eyes of 

every Englishman who values these proofs of the historical continuity 
of the country and of the antiquity of most of our institutions. 

The Verderers of the Forest of Dean were originally appointed by 
Canute the Dane, under the Forest Laws which were passed in the 
year 1016, and under these laws the Forest of Dean is still to all 
intents and purposes governed. The only qualification required in 
these Verderers under the Forest Laws of Canute is that they shall 
be men of estate; but their appointment then, as now, apparently 
rested in the hands of the Freeholders, although the Verderers of all 
the Royal forests were paid out of the Exchequer. Their fees were 
200 shillings a year—equivalent, perhaps, to #200 a year to-day— 
and, in addition to this fee, each Verderer was entitled to two horses, 
one with a saddle and one without, five lance sticks, and one lance 
head. The first distinct explanation that we have of the duties of the 
Verderer is to be found in an old black letter book on the Forest 
Laws, written by Manwood, and published in 1595 ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the description which Manwood gives of the 
office of Verderer differed in his day in anything, perhaps, but trifles 
from the office as it was originally instituted by the Royal Dane. 
Here is Manwood’s account :— 

A Verderer how made—his oath and office. 


1.—A Verderer is a judicial office of the King’s Forest, chosen by the King’s 
writ in the full county of the same shire within which the Forest is, and sworn to 
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maintain and keep the assize or laws of the Forest, and also to view, receive, and 
enrol the attachments and presentments of all manner of trespasses of the Forest, 
of the Vert, and of the Venison. 

2.—The officers of the Forest, called Verderers, ought to be esquires, guistinen 
of good account, ability, and living, which are wise and discreet, and well learned 
in the laws of the Forest. 

3-—On the death of a Verderer—then upon certificate thereof made unto the 
King in his High Court of Chancery that one of the Verderers is dead—the King 
thereupon doth grant out a writ, de viridario eligendo, directed to the Sheriff of 
the same shire within which the Forest is situate whereof a Verderer is to be 
chosen. 

4.—By which writ it appears that a Verderer shall be chosen in the full county 
in the same manner as a Coroner is, by the Freeholders, so that when the Sheriff 
hath received the King’s writ as aforesaid, for the choosing of another Verderer, 
and that he, by virtue of the same writ, in his full county, hath caused the Free- 
holders there to elect a wise, discreet, sufficient, and able man, to serve in the 
said place of Verderer, and that the same Sheriff hath given unto him an oath 
according to the tenour of his writ, then the election of 3 new Verderer, together 
with his name, must be certified to the Court of Chancery by the same Sheriff in 
his return made of the same writ, and otherwise than this may no man be made a 
Verderer of any Forest of the King, as appeareth by the statute called ** Ordinatio 
Foreste.” 34 Edw. I. : 


What these ‘‘Laws of the Forest” were, and what powers the 
Verderer possessed to punish “ trespassers of the Forest, of the Vert, 
and of the Venison,” we are not told ; but in the days of Canute the 
Verderer possessed the power of life and death, or at least the power 
of stripping a man of his skin, and of nailing it on the door of the 
court-house as a warning to all whom it might concern. One of the 
clauses of Canute’s Laws empowers the Verderer to impose a fine of 
10s.—that is to say, a fine of £10 of our currency—upon any free- 
man who shall hunt one of the King’s deer till he be blown, and a 
fine of double that amount upon any one who did not happen to 
possess the privileges of a freeman. ‘The serf was ordered to forfeit 
his skin for an offence which in the freeman was condoned by the 
payment of ros. No records of the Verderer’s Court, I believe, now 
exist ; but the Forest of Dean was long one of the haunts of the red 
deer, which is now only to be found upon Exmoor, and it is only 
within a very few years that as good sport could be found on the 
banks of the Severn with the red deer as Mr. Fenwick Bisset now 
finds for his field on the banks of the Exe. The fame of the forest, 
however, arose principally for generations from the quality of the 
Dean oaks. These were supposed to be the best in England for 
shipbuilding, and there is a tradition that the Spanish Admiral at the 
head of the Armada had orders to burn the Forest of Dean, and 
thus, as it was thought, to paralyse the power of the English navy. 
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Camden, in his “ Britannia,” tells us that the forest was formerly so 
thick with trees, so very dark and terrible in its shades and various 
cross ways, that it rendered the inhabitants barbarous, and embold- 
ened them to commit many outrages ; for in the reign of Henry VI. 
they so infested the banks of the Severn with their robberies, that 
there was an Act of Parliament made on purpose to curb and restrain 
them (8 Henry VI.) ‘But since so many rich veins of iron have 
been discovered, these thick woods, by degrees, are become much 
thinner ;’ and in the time of Charles II. the woods had been so 
reduced, or were thought to be so reduced, by the miners and the 
Roundheads in the civil war that an Act was passed to empower the 
Verderets to enclose great quantities of ground in order to promote 
the growth of the trees and to preserve the timber. Yet at this 
time, according to Sir Robert Atkyns, there were only six houses 
upon the whole of these fifty or sixty thousand acres of forest, and 
these were the lodges of the keepers! The forest at present covers 
only about twenty thousand acres, although it covered thirty thousand 
acres at the accession of the House of Hanover; and about twenty 
years ago it was disaforested. ‘The venison has all disappeared, and 
the vert only remains. But the Verderers still continue to hold 
their court in what is called the Speech House in the heart of the 
forest, and till the venison disappeared the Verderers were paid for 
the performance of their duty by permission, under the Great Seal, 
to hunt, harry, and kill the deer of the forest, and to appropriate a 
buck, or sometimes only half a buck, for themselves. All except 
these were reserved for the Royal table; and without the King’s 
authority no venison could be killed in the forest. At present the 
emoluments of the Verderer are wz/, although it is said that he can, 
if he think fit, still lay claim to three of the best sticks—that is, 
three of the best trees—out of every enclosure where there is felling 
of timber. ‘These claims have been set up by the Verderers within 
the recollection of the present generation of foresters, but none of 
the present Board of Verderers, I believe, has ever stood upon his 
strict rights ; and if this privilege ever existed under legal sanction, it 
has been allowed to drop by non-user. 

The duties of the Verderers at present, according to Captain 
Goold, the rival of Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey in the recent contest, 
chiefly consist of a pleasant ride through the forest once a month, 
the smoking of a cigar under the venerable oaks, a little chit-chat at 
that ancient hostelry, the Speech House, in the centre of the forest, 
the fining of a few poor men for cutting turf, and, perhaps, the 
ordering of some encroachment to be pulled down. While you are 
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at the house a keeper walks into the room, and says, “‘ So-and-so has 
put up an encroachment,” and you order him to have it pulled down. 
That is all quite right, of course ; the meeting breaks up, you get on 
your horse, and then go home to dinner. Put in a less picturesque 
form, the duties of the Verderers consist in seeing that no encroach- 
ments are made on the King’s forest to the detriment of the rights of 
the Freeholders; and these duties are now exercised through the 
Miners’ Court—through a court, that is, which has existed in the forest 
since the days of the Plantagenets, and which till almost recent 
times kept up the ancient custom of most of the Stannaries Courts 
of Devon and Cornwall of swearing the miners upon the Bible with 
“a holy stick,” in order that they “‘ might not defile Holy Writ by 
unclean hands.” This custom of course has disappeared with the 
red deer, and nearly everything else in the forest except its oaks, and 
one of the principal grounds upon which Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey 
asked the miners for their votes was a promise, if elected, to interpret 
in the freest possible sense a recent Act of Parliament granting facilities 
for acquiring land on which to build labourers’ cottages, and for letting 
gardens in connection with the collieries. Captain Goold stood as 
the champion of what are called the forest interests, as the champion, 
that is, of the miners, on the ground that the colliery proprietors of 
the Forest of Dean ought to have a representative on the Board of 
Verderers. But Captain Goold happens to be a new man in 
Gloucestershire, the grandson, it is said, of a working collier at 
Park End ; whereas Sir Crawley-Boevey is the representative of one 
of the oldest Gloucestershire houses, the owner of Flaxley Abbey, and 
the son, grandson, and great-grandson of Verderers. Add to this, 
that Sir Crawley-Boevey is a Conservative, and Captain Goold 
a Liberal, that the contest was carried on with the political 
machinery which is generally brought into play at a county election ; 
that all the influences which are brought to bear upon the election 
of a knight of the shire were brought into action upon this occasion, 
and that preparations were made to poll the whole of the 20,000 
electors of Gloucestershire, and to poll them, too, in the Shire Hall 
of the county town; and those who know what contested county 
elections are may picture to themselves the excitement and expense 
which this contest for the Verderership of Dean Forest has occasioned 
on the banks of the Severn. The poll was kept open four days ; and 
in those four days about 1,500 votes were taken; but there is no 
reason why the poll should not have been kept open forty days— 
kept open, that is, till the last Freeholder in the county was brought 
up; for although the mode of election generally may be said to 
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resemble that still in use in the case of Coroners, the Act of 1819 
limiting the Coroners’ poll to ten days does not apply to the office of 
Verderer. It is still governed by the rules which kept open Parlia- 
mentary elections as long as either of the candidates could find a 
Freeholder to keep the poll alive ; and as it may not be 850 years 
before the next contest for the Verderership takes place, it may per- 
haps be worth while for the Home Secretary to interpolate a couple 
of words in the next Election Bill which comes before Parliament, 
placing Verderers upon the same footing as Coroners in so far as 
their election is concerned. Captain Goold retired at the end of the 
third day’s poll, rather than put the county to any further expense 
and trouble; but Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey had made preparations 
to poll the whole constituency if necessary, and spent, even as it is, as 
much to keep this Verderership in the hands of the Cisterian tenants 
of St.-Mary-le-Dean as many an M.P. spends to win a costly Parlia- 
mentary seat. : 

It is only in England that a contest like this is possible ; and it is 
only in England that public spirit runs so high—that the craving for 
public offices is so intense—that a couple of country gentlemen living 
like Sir Crawley-Boevey and Captain Goold almost next door to each 
other, meeting in the hunting field, sitting together on the Bench at 
Petty Sessions and at the table of the Board of Guardians, will break 
through all the ties of friendship and good neighbourhood and 
spend at a moment's notice £10,000, £20,000, or £30,0c0 
upon a barren honour like this of the Verderership of the Royal 
Forest of Dean. The contest is interesting as an historical incident, 
and it is upon this ground mainly that I wish to preserve this note of 
it in the Gentleman’s Magazine. But it is only one degree less inte- 
resting, even if it be that, as a piquant and characteristic illustration of 
that intense and healthy flow of English public spirit which makes 
English public life what it is, and what it is to be hoped it always 
will be. 

CHARLES PEBODY. 





CHARLES I. 


A LETTER FROM A-CITIZEN OF ANOTHER WORLD TO SYLVANUS 
URBAN, GENTLEMAN, OF LONDON. 


TTRACTED by the serenity of the weather—a serenity 

which has been strangely unusual of late—I sauntered 

" forth yesterday evening through some of the public 

Yas3 walks of London, gazing, as I went under the lamp- 

light, at the faces and dresses of the passers-by with that curiosity 

which was ever my wont when I loitered through the town less 
lightly than I do now. 

Thus, a promenading phantom, noticing but ungoticed, unobserved 
but observant, I reached a street your wits have named Garrick, after 
our trusted friend David, and, there encountering a number of chariots 
drawing up to the two good old theatres of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, I myself was overcome with a desire to visit the play. 
While still uncertain in my mind which of the two houses to prefer, a 
notice posted upon a neighbouring wall, setting forth in a spirited 
argument that Covent Garden had under a new management been re- 
stored to its former famous position of the National Theatre of England, 
and announcing the performance of a play bearing the obviously 
Chinese title of “ Babil and Bijou,” resolved me—I went to Covent 
Garden. Nor was that play-house so crowded as to render it difficult 
for me to obtain the best seat in the building. But judge of my 
surprise when I found that, though several hundred persons. in 
plumage of the rainbow were strutting the stage, singing and reciting 
somewhat lively songs and words—to the accompaniment of right 
merry music and ‘right resplendent panoramic views—the actor’s 
art seemed altogether discountenanced in this play-house, notwith- 
standing that its exercise might have been naturally regarded as one 
of the necessities to the existence of a national theatre. 

I soon fell a-yawning, and, on discovering from my bill of the play 
that the ceremonial was to continue for four hours more, stole forth, 
and gliding across to the Drury Lane Play-house, found that the 
drama of the “ Lady of the Lake,” collaborated by Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Andrew Halliday, was there being played. Here I found 
an even still more extraordinary performance enacting. For on 
hearing loud acclamations of delight as I entered, and yet not being 
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able to see an actor upon the stage, I at length discovered that a set 
of views of Loch Katrine were being rapturously applauded, and 
indeed so encored and recalled that I almost expected them to 
express their satisfaction aloud, or at least to indicate it by means ‘of 
some mechanically contrived movements of acknowledgment. . 

Here, doubtless, some slight show of acting was being made, but 
so admirably subsidiarised to the spectacular show was it that its 
inoffensive display did not in any degree clash with the more obtrusive 
claims of scene painting and dancing. 

Still I own myself to have been again disappointed. After a very 
few minutes I left this theatre also, and was on the point of returning 
to the companionship of my comrade ghosts when I encountered the 
spirit of Charles Lamb, with whom I have contracted a close intimacy 
in the Shades. 

“Where are you going, friend Elia?” I inquired. 

“To the theatre,” was his reply. 

“Then, O lover of the elder drama,” said I, “ be advised in time 
by me to visit any other places of enjoyment but these modern 
theatres.” 

A dim twinkle shot from Elia’s eye as he answered, “So, Oliver, 
you have been a fellow sufferer with me. You have tried Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. I thought so. Well, certes, ’tis ill to heara 
good play damned, but infinitely worse to hear a bad one applauded. 
But, my citizen now of another world, I am natheless going to 
the theatre—a new one, the Lyceum, which is directed by an 
American gentleman of talents and cultivation, the father of that 
very lady whose Leah you so much admired of late. Sheridan 
Knowles told me he went to this play-house the other night, and was 
fairly overcome by the writing and acting of the new play. "Tis 
the tragedy of ‘Charles I.,’ by a fellow countryman of yours, 
Oliver, whose ‘Medea’ and ‘Man o’ Airlie’ I much commend to 
your esteem. But come, the farce is just over. Let us enter the 
house.” 

“I am with you,” I replied ; “though after my bitter experiences 
of to-night, my expectations of ‘Charles I.’ are somewhat circum- 
scribed.” 

We were not disconcerted to discover as we entered that the boxes 
and other fashionable seats in the house were all full, and that there 
was not even standing room in the pit. Our only apprehension was 
that the air above the material audience might prove inconveniently 
crowded by phantom playgoers like ourselves ; but it soon appeared 
from the agreeable vacuity of the atmosphere into which we mounted 
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that Knowles had reserved his opinion of “ Charles I.” for such 
choice spirits as Lamb and myself. 

Just as we have occupied the most convenient point of aérial 
observation the musicians awake a mournful melody most consonant 
with a tragic theme. The signal for the rise of the curtain is given, 
and the wild wintry time changes to a mild Michaelmas summer 
upon the banks of Thames ; his sparkling flood, as it nears his banks, 
softly starred by the last of the season’s white water lilies, and ridden 
beyond by the royal race of swans. The forest trees lave their 
languid limbs in his temperate tide, or shake their ripe masts and 
pinecones down upon a softly-shaded gravel path that, graced by an 
arbour and rustic seats, winds along his opposing shore; while 
behind him, over the topmost of yon trees, start the proud pinnacles 
of Hampton Court. 

The audience applauded this spectacle ; but I was glad to perceive 
that it was not withdrawn to make way for a Riparian Review of the 
Rest of the River Thames, to the accompaniment of such orchestra! 
symphonies as had that night conducted across another stage all the 
lacustrine lovelinesses of the Scottish Katrine. 

And now the actors come on ; and, first, two courtiers, a lord and 
lady, acquaint us that the King is still upon the throne. Then 
entereth the Queen, a right lovely and youthful lady—too young and 
lovely, some stern critics say, for Henrietta of France ; but for my 
part I never quarrel with youth and beauty in any actress where it is 
supported by a true knowledge of her art ; and this, for one so youth- 
ful, she possesses in so rare a degree, Sylvanus, that we look to her 
for most happy harvesting hereafter. 

Then enters the Royal Charles himself with his two children. I 
started at the actor’s marvellous resemblance to the Martyr Monarch. 
Indeed, all in the house who knew the Vandyke cheered for very 
surprise. You have seen this piece yourself, Sylvanus ; you know well 
the quiet domestic delights of the first act, where the King is 
the fond father, the loving husband, and the faithful friend ; and 
how to soft music the royal train glide from our gaze in a mimic 
barge, across a mimic stream—the Royal Charles with what pathos 


crying :— 


After long care and moil, I thirst for peace : 
Aye, as the Psalmist longed for winged escape, 
Yea, for doves’ wings, to flee and be at rest, 
So now this gentle sail shall be our wing ; 
The air we ride on shall be music sweet. 
Breathe softly, music, till the waves shall seem 
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To move in silent glamour, and the banks 
Seem rimmed with rainbow, and the great sky cope 
Seem like the haven we are steering for. 


A most sweet strain, yet of a strange prophetic sadness withal, in 
tenderest unison with the melancholy joy of that Indian summer 
scene ; for, O Royal Charles, the wild autumn gales have hushed 
their loud voices for this little season, only to lift them hereafter with 
a more mutinous menace ! 

Well known to you, too, is the duel of words between the King 
and Cromwell in the ensuing act ; each applauded argument for and 
against the divine right of kings ; for, I doubt not, when you visited 
the theatre as much popular excitement greeted such sentiments as 
prevailed on the night I beheld the play. So followed the mingled 
bluntness and craft of Cromwell, as he proffers the conditions of the 
Commons ; the courteous pride of the King; the republican chief’s 
charge of tone as he hints that after all an earldom is not beneath 
his regard ; the royal scorn flashing on him; the Commons’ terms 
indignantly trampled in the dust; the commanding cry, ‘“‘ Uncover 
before your King!” the troops of Cromwell treacherously called in, 
yet all falling back at the cry, “‘ Which of you touches your anointed 
King?” the “That will I!” and advancing insolence of Cromwell ; 
and the curtain’s fall as the Queen brings her gallant gentlemen to 
her husband’s rescue with the watchword, “God save the King !” 

Another change of scene. 

The Battle of Marston Moor—the air loud and red with the 
thunder and lightning of war. The Queen’s agonised expectancy. 
False Moray whispering Ireton without. The Queen’s splendid 
accusation of the traitor. The cry of, “ The King! the King!”— 
the quick clang of his battle harness as he crosses the scene; the 
Queen in his arms; the cup of cold water; the feverish perusal of 
the battle plan ; the “ All is not lost!” and the cry, “ Now, Moray, 
the troops you promised me!” The traitor’s paltering reply ; and 
again and again, “ The troops you promised me! the troops you 
promised me!” The entrance of Cromwell. The King’s interces- 
sion for his friends, and Huntley’s touching :— 


There never was a Gordon known 
To leave his master in extremity. 


The faltering, “ But, sir, my wife!” The Queen’s supplication to 
share her husband’s fate. Then the King’s last memorable words 
to his betrayer :— 


Come nearer, sir, I saw a picture once 
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By a great master; *twas an old man’s head. 
Narrow and evil was its wrinkled front ; 

Eyes close and cunning, a dull vulpine smile: 
*Twas called a Judas—wide that artist erred. 
Judas had eyes like thine of candid blue, 

His skin was smooth, his hair of stainless gold : 
Upon his brow shone the white stamp of trath, 
And lips like thine did give the traitor kiss. 
The King, my father, loved thine—at his death 
He gave me solemn charge to cherish thee, 
And I have kept it to my injury. 

It is a score of years since then, my lord— 
Hast waited all this time to pay me thus ? 


And kissing his cross-hilted sword, King Charles yields himself a 
prisoner to Cromwell. 

Once more the scene is in the Palace of Whitehall. ”Tis approach- 
ing the hour of the Regicides. Cromwell is before us. He has 
demanded the abdication of his rights, and the surrender of the 
person of the young prince, as the price of his father’s life. It 
is refused by the King by letter, and when, after going down on 
her knees to the Cromwell for her husband, he denies him mercy, 
except on that same condition, ’tis as magnificently rejected by 
the Queen. 

Then comes that bitterest hour of parting. The weeping Queen ; 
Huntley’s tearful farewell ;.the pretty children upon their father’s 
knees, for the last time, though they know it not ; their sweet uncon- 
sciousness of that sad life-parting more heartrending than their 
mother’s tears. They then passionately kissed by their father, and 
sent to the window to look at “ soldiers and horses and bright morn- 
ing clouds.” ‘Then the saddest farewell of husband and wife ; the 
mute mementoes for others, and that most eloquent of mementoes 
to her :— 


O my loved solace on my thorny road, 

Sweet Clue through all my Labyrinth of sorrow, 
What shall I leave to thee ? 

To thee I do consign my memory : 

O banish not my name from off thy lips 
Because it pains awhile in naming it. 

Harsh grief doth pass in time into far music ; 
Red-eyed Regret that waits upon thy steps 
Shall daily grow a gentle dear companion, 

And hold sweet converse with thee of thy dead. 
° So keep my memory’s place for ever green, 
All hung with immortelles of thy true love. 
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That sweet abiding in thine inner thought 
I do desire more than the sculptured record 
Or grandest pomp among the tombs of kings. 


The clock ringing out the fatal hour ; the last long lovers’ embrace; 
the martyr’s gentle freeing of himself from his clinging Queen ; the 
King kneeling to the Higher King for her he leaves behind; his eyes 
eloquent of sacred prayer ; the kissed hand ; the holy haunting look ; 
the proud turn to follow his executioners ; the miniature pressed to 
his lips ; the last long gaze ; the sad, sweet, strange “‘ Remember }” 
and the curtain falls upon our tears. 

“Knowles was right,” said Elia. ‘“’Tis indeed a most touching 
tragedy. A poem for its author to be proud of.” 

“ But the acting, Elia ?” 

“The King played nobly as became a king. For what did my 
citizen of the world say once of an actor who did not so behave 
himself? ‘Pity is but a shortlived passion; I hate to hear an actor 
mouthing trifles. Neither startings, strainings, nor attitudes affect me, 
unless there be cause ; after I have been once or twice deceived by 
those unmeaning alarms my heart sleeps in peace, probably unaffected 
by the principal distress. There should be one great passion aimed 


at by the actor as well as the poet; all the rest should be subordinate, 
and only contribute to make that the greater ; if the actor, therefore, 
exclaims upon every occasion in the tones of despair, he attempts to 
move us too soon ; he anticipates the blow, he ceases to affect, though 


>” 


he gains our applause. 

“‘ My very words, Elia; and you think this author and this actor 
follow my advice ?” 

“ Assuredly. First the poet exhibits the King as the father of his 
family—then as the parent of his people. Hence his tenderness for his 
wife and children, and yearning for a golden age when he might walk 
amongst his people and take up the cottager’s babe crying, ‘ Hail 
little subject !’"—his richest reward the thought that he might there- 
after say of him, ‘The King loved me.’ After, at Marston Moor, 
when he hears of the death of so many brave subjects, remember 
how he said, ‘I grow here by a thousand bleeding roots’—and so 
throughout the play until the final parting with his faithful subject, 
Huntley, and his loving wife and children, love and affection, 
sorrow for his duteous subjects who have suffered for him, and 
just indignation against his unduteous lieges, these emotions form 
the great parent passion of the King such as our Mr. Wills 
presents him. It was, then, for Mr. Irving to exhibit these 
kingly qualities with a kingly dignity, and—as the play is a sad and © 
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solemn one—with the subdued strength consonant with such a mourn- 
ful theme.” * 

“ And he did so support his part, Elia, in my thinking, at least.” 

*« Aye, that he did—-sincerely playful with his children ; truly loving 
to his wife; indignant without arrogance against Cromwell and 
Ireton ; grieved at heart for his devoted subjects dead ; till, con- 
centrating in that last long loving look at his Queen all the subdued 
passion of his splendid suffering, he stepped forth to the block with a 
spirit that was King still over the souls of those that slew him.” 

“Then, with me, you think him an actor?” 

“ A great actor.” 

“ And the Queen ?” 

‘Full of rich promise. She hath both passion and pathos. Aye! 
I could not but sob when she spoke to her children of the King’s 
going away for ‘a long, long time,’ and with what a royal scorn she 
withered Cromwell at the last !” 

“ And what think you of him ?” 

“Too much of a foil mayhap ; but I hear Mr. B—— is a comic 
actor, so we must excuse your poet for making his Cromwell look 
more the fool than he was.” 

This much of a dramatic epistle to my good old friend Sylvanus. 
Adieu ! 








LOVE AND DEATH. 


IN Their sweetness from the questing bee, 


Se Vho bursts with gentle force the urn 


And sets the prisoned nectar free ? 
So I compelled her lips to learn 
The tribute that they owed to me. 


Hast seen the water-lily lay 
Her fair face on the river’s breast, 

And closing in the sun’s last ray 
Softly subside into her rest? 

So in my arms she swooned away 
With joy to hear my love confessed. 


Hast heard the lark at break of light 
When spirit-like from earth he sprung 
And from the scarce-disperséd night 
An affluence of music flung ? 
So, in the newness of delight, 
Seemed the soft accents of her tongue. 


Hast seen how Autumn’s jessamine clings 
With delicate paleness to her wall, 

While every blast that passes brings 
Some treasured blossom to its fall ? 

So, deeply shadowed by Geath’s wings, 
Her weakness clung to me through all. 


Hast ever fancied what might be 
Sweet music’s saddest miracle, 

That triumph of wild minstrelsy, 
The dying swan’s melodious spell ? 

So sad, so sweet, so strange to me 
Came the faint tones of her farewell. 


Hast seen, where snow-wreaths melt away, 
How green appears the turf below ? 
So, should my sorrow yield one day 
To mellowing time as doth the snow, 
Her memory’s greenness will betray 
How deep the drift that made it so. 





THE DEAD STRANGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
BY THE REY, B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HE following evening there was to be the first customary 
winter party at Herr Bantes’ house. “ Winter party” was 
the name given in Herbesheim for what is called in other 

> places soirées, tea-parties, &c. The principal families of 
the little town took turns to invite every week a small circle of friends, 
and to spend the long evening cheerfully and merrily, with music, 
singing, and games of different kinds—but I must ev fassant remark 
that cards never formed a part of such amusements, although this is 
so commonly the miserable refuge of people who can find in rational 
and cheerful conversation no resource against slander or ennui. 

But on this evening music and singing and games were out of the 
question: it was the first time the circle had met for the winter; there 
was much to talk of, and as it was only three days to Advent Sunday, 
* it may naturally be supposed that the Dead Stranger formed the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation. The young ladies tossed their heads, 
and pretended great incredulity : several rejeiced at having no lover, 
when perhaps after Advent they would not have been so scornful ; in 
others, the heart beat quick at the thought perhaps of one to whom 
that heart belonged. The elder married ladies, after mature con- 
sideration, were tolerably well agreed that the story of the Dead 
Stranger might not be entirely without some foundation. The young 
men were all without exception sceptical: some wished the Dead 
Stranger would really come, and try their courage: two elderly 
gentlemen held up their finger, and warned the young boasters to 
beware, in which they were joined by one or two of the ladies; and 
the whole gave rise to many witticisms, much bantering, and much 
laughter. 

“ But,” cried Herr Bantes, with a droll smile of pretended indigna- 
tion, “what sort of entertainment for my company is this? Wher- 
ever I show my face I hear of nothing but the Dead Stranger; right 
and left, the Dead Stranger : is that a fitting amusement for my living 
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friends ? Away, I say. Give me something more lively. No corner 
gossip, no whispering about the dead.” 

“IT am of the same opinion,” said the Commissioner of Excise. 
“Rather let us have the commonest game of forfeits! If Herbesheim 
had no more to fear from living strangers than from the centenary 
visit of this Dead Stranger, we might be pretty sure the heads of our 
young beauties would never be turned.” 

“TI must say I should like to know how this absurd story first 
originated,” said a young lawyer. “The tradition is as fleshless as a 
skeleton ; no more circumstantial details are known of it than might 
be collected out of an old song or ballad—for which, by the bye, it is 
just fitted.” 

“‘ Quite the contrary,” said Waldrich. ‘The tradition of the Dead 
Stranger, as it was formerly known, and as I have heard it narrated 
by an old huntsman in my childhood, is only too long and too weari- 
some for our days: and that is the reason it has been forgotten, and 
rightly so.” 

“ How! do you know the story ?” was the eager query from several 
of the company. 

“ T have an obscure recollection of it,” replied Waldrich. 

“Oh! you must tell us,” cried all the young ladies, and pressed ° 
round him with urgent entreaties. ‘‘ Pray, pray tell us.” 

Excuses, resistance, were all in vain. ‘The gentlemen seconded 
the ladies’ petition. The chairs were formed intoa circle. Waldrich, 
willingly or unwillingly, was obliged to conform, and give the details 
of the story, as he had received them from the old huntsman. He 
put the story together, to afford the party some amusement, in the 
best manner he could on the spur of the moment, and thus began the 
tale of ’ 


THE DEAD VISITANT OF HERBESHEIM, 


It is upwards of two hundred years ago that “‘ The Thirty Years’ 
War” commenced, and that the Elector Palatine Frederick placed on 
his head the kingly crown of Bohemia. However, the Emperor and 
the Elector of Bavaria, at the head of all the Catholics in Germany, 
put themselves in motion to reconquer the crown. The great and 
decisive battle at the White Mountain, close to Prague, was fought. 
The Elector Frederick lost both battle and crown. The news flew from 
mouth to mouth throughout Germany with the rapidity of lightning. 
All the Roman Catholic States exulted at the overthrow of the unfortu- 
nate Frederick, who had been only a few months in possession of his 
throne, and who for that reason was called in derision “‘ The Winter 
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King.” It was known that he had fied from Prague in disguise, 
accompanied by a very small suite. 

All this was well known to our ancestors in Herbesheim two hun- 
dred years ago. They delighted in gossip and newsmongering then 
just as much as we, their worthy descendants, do now; thcy were, 
moreover, I dare not say more religious, but more fanatical and 
superstitious. Their joy at the defeat and flight of the Winter King 
was as extravagant and even more uproarious than our rejoicing 
some years ago over the fall and flight of the Emperor Napoleon. 

About that time three fair damsels were sitting together, and talk- 
ing over the history of the Winter King. They were all three 
dear friends, and all three had an affianced bridegroom—that is to 
say, each had her own peculiar lover—otherwise they would not long 
have been friends. ‘The first was called Veronica, the second 
Francesca, the third Cecilia. 

“This heretic King ought not to be suffered to escape from Ger- 
many!” said Veronica; “as long as he lives the monster of 
Lutheranism will live, and not cease to pour forth ruin and misery.” 

“ Aye, indeed,” cried Francesca; “and whoever gives him his 
dieath-blow may justly consider himself entitled to a noble reward 
from the Emperor, the Elector of Bavaria, the Holy Church, and the 
Pope ; nay, more, may deem himself sure of heaven.” 

“I do wish,” suggested Cecilia, “that he would come into our 
town. Oh! how I wish it! he should surely perish by the hand of 
my Adolf, who would at least receive an earldom as his recompense.” 

“Tt may become a question,” said Veronica, “‘ whether your Adolf 
could ever make you a countess, for he has scarce courage enough 
for such an heroic deed ; but if I did but give him the slightest hint, 
my Kaspar would take sword in hand and strike the Winter King to 
the heart. And where would be your earldom then?” 

“ Let neither of you boast so proudly,” said Francesca ; “ my Ernst 
is the best man of the three. Has he not already served in the wars 
as captain ? and if I did but order him to cut down the Great Turk on 
his throne he would make the attempt. Let neither of you set your 
hearts too much on the title of countess.” 

While these young girls were thus squabbling for the imaginary 
title, there was heard a violent tramping of horses, galloping from 
the gate through the street. All three flew to the window. But the 
weather without was dreadful, the rain poured down in torrents from 
every roof and every shoot into the street, a storm of wind was 
blowing, and driving the floods of rain against the houses and 
windows. 
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“ May God be gracious to us,” cried Cecilia. “ Whoever journeys 
in such weather as this surely does so against his will.” 

“He must be forced by dire necessity,” said Veronica. 

“Or pursued by an evil conscience,” added Francesca. 

At the Dragon Inn, just opposite, thirteen gentlemen stopped their 
horses, and hastily alighted. Twelve remained standing by their 
horses ; the thirteenth (in a white dress) went into the inn. The land- 
lord and waiters soon came out: the horses were led into the stable, 
the gentlemen into the inn. Notwithstanding the rain, the people 
ran into the street to look at the strange horses and their riders. ‘The 
finest horse of all belonged to the white-clad rider: it was a snow 
white steed, with splendid accoutrements. 

“Suppose this were indeed the Winter King!” cried the three 
young girls, as they retired from the window, and at the same moment 
gazed steadfastly and thoughtfully at each other. 

There was a sudden noise and bustle on the stairs, and lo! the 
young ladies’ three lovers entered the room. 

“ Have you heard,” cried one of them, “ the fugitive Winter King 
is in our town ?” 

“ He would be a good catch,” said a second. 

“ The face of the tall, pale, haggard man in the white coat betrays 
intense vexation,” cried the third. 

The young girls felt a thrill of joy. It seemed as though their 
eager eyes conversed with each other, and et ae each other. 
All at once they joined hands, and said— 

“ Yes, it’s a settied thing ; all three together, and nee separately.” 

They then let go their hands, and each one turned towards her 
lover ; and first Veronica spoke, and said— 

“If my Kaspar suffers the Winter King to leave the walls of our 
town alive, then will I rather become the Winter King’s mistress 
than my Kaspar’s lawful wife—so help me God and His saints !” 

And Francesca turned and said— 

“If my Ernst permits the Winter King to survive this night, then 
will I rather embrace death than my beloved Ernst, who may wait 
for ever in vain for the bridal day—so help me God and His 
saints !” 

Then Cecilia last said— 

“The key of my bridal chamber is now and for ever lost if the | 
chosen of my heart, my own Adolf, fail to bring me to-morrow his 
good sword reeking with the blood of the Winter King.” 

The three lovers were horror-struck ; but they soon recovered their 
self-possession while they gazed on the lovely girls (who looked more 
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bewitching than ever) standing before them and waiting their reply. 
Neither of them liked to be backward ; each one would be foremost 
in giving evidence of the fervency of his love by an heroic deed. 
And so they faithfully promised that the Winter King should never 
see to-morrow’s sun. 

They then took leave of their intended brides, who now exultingly 
resumed their seats, and chattered on as before of their lovers’ 
immortal renown, of their courage and affection, and at length of the 
anticipated rank, and how it could be shared between them. ‘The 
three young men consulted with each other and went immediately 
into the Dragon Inn, called for something to drink, made inquiry in 
the course of conversation concerning the stranger as to who he might 
be, and where he slept, and if he had a nice room—although they all 
knew well enough every corner of the house ; and thus they continued 
to carouse till late in the night. 

Before daybreak twelve of the strangers set off in all haste, and 
in the midst of a fearful storm. The thirteenth lay dead in his bed, 
weltering in his blood—he had received three mortal wounds! 
Nobody knew who he was, but the landlord protested it was not the 
King ; and he was right, for, as is well known, the Winter King 
fortunately escaped into Holland, and lived many a year afterwards. 
The Dead Stranger was buried that same day—not, however, in the 
churchyard in consecrated ground with the bones of other Catholic 
Christians, but, out of Christian love, as a presumed heretic, in the 
carrion pit, without book or bell. 

Meanwhile, the three brides-elect anxiously waited their lovers’ 
arrival to bestow sweet reward upon them. But they came not. 
Search was made for them in every street and every house ; but from 
that midnight hour no one ever saw them more. Even the landlord 
and ‘his wife, the waiters and maids, could not tell whither they were 
gone or what was become of them. 

Bitterly grieved were the unhappy girls, night and day they wept, 
and repented of the atrocious order they had given to such handsome 
and true-hearted men. Most especially did the charming Cecilia 
secretly bewail, for she had first given utterance before her youthful 
companions to the venturesome design against the life of the Winter 
King. Two days had elapsed since that unhappy night, the third 
was drawing to a close, and neither the betrothed brides nor the 
distressed parents had heard anything concerning the fate of the 
young men. 

There was a knocking heard at Cecilia’s door, and a stranger of 
distinguished air and mein entered and inquired for the young lady, 
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who was sitting weeping by the side of her father and mother. The 
stranger produced a letter he had received on the road from a 
young man and promised to deliver. Oh! what a joyful surprise for 
Cecilia. ‘The letter was from her own Adolf. 

It was almost dark, and the mother made haste and fetched two 
burning lamps that she might read the letter and see the stranger 
better. He was a man of about thirty, tall and very thin, dressed 
entirely in black ; yet, according to the fashion of that period, he 
wore a large hat, ornamented with a black feather, a black doublet 
with a broad lace collar falling over his shoulders, black nether gar- 
ments, and wide boots ; by his side was a sword, the hilt of which 
was inlaid with gold and pearls and precious stones. His fingers 
glittered with sparkling jewels. His features were regular and noble ; 
yet, notwithstanding the fire of his eye, his face was ashy pale, and 
the black dress made him look yet more wan. He sat down, and 
the father read the letter by the light of the lamp. It was as follows : 
“We have committed an unjustice! Therefore, my love, farewell ; 
for I have lost the key of the bridal chamber. I go to the wars in 
Bohemia, and seek another bride, who will not require from her 
lover a sword reeking with blood. Be comforted,asIam. Herewith 
I send back your ring.” And the ring indeed fell from the letter. 

When Cecilia heard this read she almost fainted away, and she 
wept and upbraided the inconstant one. The father and mother 
consoled their unhappy child, and the stranger addressed her with 
soothing kindness : 

“ Had I known that the villain was making me the bearer of so 
much wretchedness, as truly as I am Count von Grabern I would 
have bestowed on him with my good sword the blessing of St. John. 
Dry your lovely eyes, sweet lady ; a single one of those pearly drops 
which bedew your rosy cheeks is enough to quench the flames of your 
love.” 

But Cecilia could not restrain her tears, and the Count at length 
withdrew, having solicited permission to visit once more on the fol- 
lowing day the afflicted fair one. He kept his word and came, and 
when alone with Cecilia, he said : 

“T have not been able to sleep all night for thinking of your beauty 
and tears. You owe me one smile, that my cheeks, now so pale from 
sleeplessness, may regain some degree of colour. ‘ 

“How can I smile?” said Cecilia. ‘ Has not the inconstant 
Adolf sent me back my ring, and ceased to love me?” 

The Count took the ring and threw it out of the window. 

“ Away with the ring!” cried he. “ How willingly would I replace 
it with a costlier !” 
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And he placed the most splendid diamond hoop from off his own 
finger on the table before her. 

“ How willingly present you with all these rings—and each is worth 
a barony.” 

Cecilia blushed. She pushed back the splendid ring. 

“Be not so cruel,” said the Count ; “for, now that I have seen 
you, I can never forget you. Has your lover slighted you? Slight 
him in return. That is sweet revenge. My heart and my earldom 
lie at your feet.” 

In sooth Cecilia did not wish to hear more ; and yet she felt in her 
heart the Count was right as regards the revenge, and that the faith- 
less one must be forgotten. They conversed together of many other 
things. The Count talked very modestly and very persuasively, but 
he certainly was not so handsome as the lost lover, and his face, in 
truth, much too wan and ashy pale. Nevertheless, the colour was 
quickly forgotten in his tender eloquence, and as there is a time for 
everything, so Cecilia at length ceased weeping, and even at times 
could not help smiling at the Count’s jests. 

The wealthy nobleman’s presence in Herbesheim was soon well 
known to the whole town, for he had many rich-liveried servants, and 
lived at great expense. Every one heard besides that he had brought 
Cecilia a letter from the vanished lover, and, accordingly, when 
Veronica and Francesca heard of it, they hastened to their friend 
and asked whether the noble Count knew nothing of the other two, 
and begged her to make inquiry. 

Cecilia did so, and thanked him much when he said he would 
himself wait on her sorrowing friends, that he might judge by their 
descriptions who their lovers were. She looked on him also with a 
more favourable eye, for she had during the night, when alone, pon- 
dered over many things, and carefully examined the costly ring, and 
considered within herself: I have nothing to do but to stretch out 
my hand, and the wished for title of countess is mine, without any 
participation with Veronica and Francesca—and thus indeed the act 
of my faithless lover has furthered my wishes. And she showed her 
father and mother the jewel which the gentleman had left on the 
table, and informed them also of his honourable proposals, and all 
she knew of his large estates. The old people were greatly 
astonished, and for a long time would not give credit to it. When, 
however, the Count returned, he respectfully begged the parents to 
be permitted to offer their daughter a trifle for her Sunday’s dress, 
and when he drew out of a costly case a diamond cross attached to a 
necklace composed of seven rows of pearls, then they believed. And 
father and mother consulted together, and at length said : 
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“ This is the son-in-law for us ; we must not let him go.” 

They had now, therefore, many a long talk with their daughter, and 
frequently left her alone in the room with the Count, and regaled 
him often with their best fare and choicest wines, keeping him till late 
at night. He accepted their hospitality with a profusion of thanks, and 
his handsome presents delighted the old couple. Cecilia rejoiced in 
heart that she should, as Countess von Gribern, excite the envy and 
admiration of the whole town, and yielded more and more to the 
importunity of her new lover. 

But he was a sad deceiver. For when he came to Veronica he 
thought her still handsomer than the lovely Cecilia, and when at 
length he saw the fair-haired Francesca the other two seemed to him 
almost plain. Nevertheless, he told the fair Francesca and the dark- 
haired Veronica, each one separately, much the selfsame story concern- 
ing their lovers. He had met the three young men in an inn by the 
way, carousing in uproarious merriment with three young girls. They 
were going to the wars in Bohemia, and these lasses with them. 
When they heard from him in the course of conversation that he 
meant to pass through the little town of Herbesheim, one of them 
wrote the letter to Cecilia, and begged him to be the bearer of it ; but 
the others jested and said, “We have something better to do here 
with these buxom girls than to write letters, but if you will trouble 
yourself with a message from us, pray tell them we are going to 
Bohemia, because at their bidding we have done a foul deed, and in 
lieu of a letter we send them back their betrothal-ring. They may 
console themselves with the man whom it fits better than it does us.” 

To Veronica the Count declared the ring fitted him admirably ; tu 
Francesca he protested the ring must have been made expressly for 
him. And he comforted both with many tender speeches, and asked 
them whether a lover deserved so many tears who could so con- 
temptuously forsake his lady-love, and throw away both heart and 
ring in favour of a wanton mistress. And he played his part with 
both as successfully as he did with Cecilia, and contrived at length to 
console both ; and made presents to both of them. To each he 
offered his heart and his title, and they both soon became accustomed 
to his pale but handsome features. 

Each of the three friends, however, made a strict secret of her 
intercourse with the Count, and of her own projects, for each feared 
the other would cast out her net for the wealthy lover. They ceased 
to visit each other, and each was much vexed whenever she acciden- 
tally heard that the Count continued his acquaintance with the other 
two. Each jealous of the other, and striving to outvie the rest, they 
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permitted at first sundry endearments, and at length returned them 
with a view of more closely enchaining their adorer. 

No one more rejoiced in this jealousy than did the malicious 
Count; for by that means he acquired in brief time still greater 
advantages over the three fair ones. He protested to ,each 
individually, it is true, by all that is holy in heaven, that he 
thought the other two plain and silly, but yet that he was obliged: 
out of common courtesy to visit them from time to time. At last 
even this shift was no longer of any use, and when they each sepa- 
rately required as a proof of true love that he should entirely avoid 
the other two he pretended to be much perplexed, and made a single 
condition in return—viz., a formal betrothal and exchange of rings in 
presence of the parents, and afterwards a quiet hour at night, when 
the lovers, undisturbed by the wedding bustle, the journey, and all 
the preparations, in the Count’s own palace might enjoy a confidential 
talk. 

This was granted by each of the three fair damsels, and the 
promise sealed with a kiss; and each said, when the kiss was 
bestowed, “‘ Dear Count, how very pale you look! Leave off that 
black dress, it only makes you look yet paler.” ° 

And he always made the same reply, “I am wearing black in 
fulfilment of a vow. On the wedding day I shall appear in red and 
white, like your own cheeks, my fairest love.” 

Thus the Count was formally betrothed to all three. This took 
place on the same day, and when it was dark he stole privately into 
each lady’s bedchamber. That, too, occurred the same night. As 
on the following morning the young girls slept unusually long, the 
parents went to wake them. There they all lay icy cold in bed, 
with their necks twisted round, each face turned behind. 

From out the three houses was heard a cry of murder through 
the streets. The people came running in horror. “Murder ! murder!” 
was the cry; and as.suspicion fell upon the Count von Gribern, the 
crowd collected before the Dragon Inn, and the captain of the City 
Guard and his halberdiers forced their way in. The landlord was 
found in great lamentation, for his lodger had disappeared with all 
his servants, and no one had seen him depart. All his vast quantity 
of luggage was gone, and yet nobody had carried it away; the many 
splendid horses had vanished from the well-closed stables, and not a 
single person in the streets. Not one of the watchmen at the gates 
had heard the sound of their departure. 

How terror-struck was everybody ! Whoever passed the houses of 
the three unfortunate young brides made the sign of the cross and 
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blessed themselves. Within was the wailing of grief and distress, and 
it was a thing to be universally remarked that the rich presents, the 
magnificent wedding clothes which the Count had already given, the 
pearl necklaces, jewelled rings, and diamond crosses were never more 
to be found. 

There was but a small funeral procession, all dressed in black 
cloaks, which followed the coffins of the three unhappy girls out of 
the gate; and when the coffins were placed on the ground in the 
churchyard of St. Sebaldus’ Church, and the funeral service was about 
to commence, a tall man, whom no one had before observed, was 
seen to leave the procession ; and as they followed him with their eyes 
every one marvelled that, although he had previously been dressed 
in black, he became gradually quite white, and on the white doublet 
appeared three red spots, and blood visibly trickled down over the 
front of his dress ; and the tall pale man went towards the carrion pit. 

“Jesus Maria!” cried the landlord of the Dragon, “that is the 
Dead Stranger whom we buried there one-and-twenty years ago.” 

Dismay seized on all in the churchyard, and they ran off 
in utter horror: their feet could not carry them fast enough. A 
storm of wind, accompanied with snow and rain, blew in violent 
gusts after them. Three days and three nights did the coffins remain 
unburied by the side of the open graves. 

When the magistrates at length ordered them to be lowcred, and 
the parents offered some stout-hearted men a considerable sum to 
perform the last charitable office, these last were greatly amzzed ; for 
when they lifted the coffins they found them as light as though they 
were empty, notwithstanding the covers were found still nailed down 
fast. One man took courage, fetched a chisel and hammer, and 
another called the priest and his assistant; and when the coffins 
were opened they were found quite empty—not a single pillow, not a 
morsel of linen, not a straw was there to be found. And so they 
buried the empty coffins. And thus ends the first act in the legend 
of “The Dead Stranger.” 


Here Waldrich paused ; there was a dead silence in the room; 
the candles were dimly burning, and cast a pale glimmering light on 
the listening circle ; the gentlemen, who were sitting or standing 
around, looked grave; the younger: ladies had unconsciously edged 
closer to each other in couples, and the elder ones continued 
listening with folded hands and a faces long after Waldrich 
had ceased to speak. 

“ For heaven’s sake snuff the candles | !” cried Herr Bantes, “ and 
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go on talking, that one may hear a living human voice, else I shall 
run away. This piece of devilry is enough to make one’s blood run 
cold.” 

Everybody felt a corresponding feeling. There was a rush to the 
candles ; the whole party stood up ; refreshments were handed round, 
and then the company amused themselves with loud talk and loud 
laighter and bantering jokes about the terror which each one had 
remarked in his neighbour, but which no one would acknowledge 
having felt himself. The legend of the Dead Stranger was called the 
most absurd goblin story ever hatched in an old nurse’s brain, and it 
was universally agreed that if Mrs. Ratcliffe or Lord Byron had but 
known it, the world might have anticipated a masterpiece of horror. 

After a brief interval, the party renewed their entreaties for the 
second part of the legend—that is, for the history of the second 
apparition of the Dead Stranger. The half circle was once more 
formed around the narrator without waiting for his consent, and every 
eye was directed towards him with a mixture of curiosity and fear 
when he resumed his seat. The young girls moved their chairs close 
together in groups at the very commencement, as did also the 
elderly ladies, and amid dead silence Waldrich resumed his tale as 
follows :— 


The property now in the possession of Herr Becker, outside the 
town, formerly belonged, as you know, to the baronial family Von 
Rosen, who, however, had not resided on it for the last hundred 
years, and it had always been occupied by tenants until about twenty 
years ago, when, during that unquiet and warlike period, it became 
by purchase the property of the late Hofrath Becker. The last Baron, 
to whom, besides this estate, a great part of the forest land near the 
town belonged, and who resided here sometimes with his family, was 
a most lavish spendthrift. In fact, he only retired here when his 
extravagance in Venice or Paris obliged him to recruit his exhausted 
finances ; but even his economical retirement to his magnificent 
country seat was for the most part nothing more than a continuation 
of his customary amusements under a new form. 

We can still discern the traces of past grandeur and magnificence in 
the extensive ruins of the former castle and its contiguous buildings, 
which, about seventy years ago, became a prey to the flames, and by 
the side of which the neat, unpretending modern house, built by the 
late Herr Becker during his lifetime, stands, Where the plough now 
tills the soil was then a garden. 

The last time the Baron came to his country seat it was at a most 
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unusual time, and with an unusually large party—that is to say, late 
in autumn, and with fifteen or twenty young men of rank, with their 
servants. His daughter, Bertha, was then the affianced bride of the 
Viscount de Vivienne, a rich, good-natured, gay young man, who was 
visiting the German Courts in the capacity of envoy from Cardinal 
Dubois. This latter was then the all-powerful Minister of the Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France, and Vivienne was his especial 
favourite. It may be easily imagined that the Baron von Rosen 
neglected nothing to make his guest’s visit to the country mansion 
near the little town as agreeable as possible. The pleasures of the 
table, the enjoyments of the chase in the adjacent forests, and the 
amusement of playing for large sums at hazard, were varied by turns 
with excursions and the representation of some little French dramatic 
pieces. Count Altenkreuz, a rich, gay, pleasure-loving young man, 
the son of a distinguished family on the Lower Rhine, was, in spite 
of his wan, lead-coloured countenance, the first promoter of hilarity 
among the jovial crew. He was a consummate gambler, knew the 
ins and outs of all the then existing Courts, and had learnt the 
valuable art of killing time by every possible variety of pleasure and 
joviality. His inventive genius in this respect was incomparable. The 
Baron von Rosen had made his acquaintance shortly before his arrival 
at Herbesheim, and brought him with him as a real treasure—per- 
haps, also, for the additional reason that Altenkreuz liked deep play, 
and was not always a successful gambler ; he might, therefore, hope 
for many a good windfall to replenish his exhausted purse out of the 
Count’s. 

It was this pale-faced young profligate who, as Advent season 
approached, hit upon the expedient of giving a masked ball, and 
proposed, moreover, that each person should be at liberty to select a 
fair damsel out of the town or neighbourhood, without regard to birth 
or station ; for, in truth, the fair sex was sadly wanting in this festive 
party of gentlemen. The young Baroness von Rosen and her few 
friends were lost in the numerous crowd of men. , 

“Why, then, when one is in the pursuit of pleasure, look too nar- 
rowly into the genealogical tree,” said Altenkreuz. “ Beauty belongs 
to every station—to queens, to those of our own rank, and among 
the grisette class may be found loveliness which would not shame a 
Court.” , 

All applauded, although the noble damsels looked rather scornful. 
And now tailors and dressmakers were called into requisition, and 
even engaged from other towns to prepare masquerade dresses of 
various kinds. The Viscount de Vivienne desired to distinguish himself 
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above all the rest in the tastefulness of his attire, and Altenkreuz 
tried on this occasion, as on many others, to outshine the Frenchman, 
He sought out the most skilful tailor in Herbesheim and the prettiest 
girl to introduce at the ball ; and he found both under the same roof. 
Master Vogel was the best tailor, who at once comprehended the 
Count’s instructions, and his daughter Henrietta, in the first. bloom 
of her beauty, soon enchanted the Count more than was quite 
right. 

The Count was now seldom out of the tailor’s house ; he had 
perpetually some further instructions to give that nothing might go 
wrong ; and, above all, he had fresh hints for the industrious Hen- 
rietta, having ordered a couple of expensive dresses for a lady to be 
got ready for the masquerade—which not only was Henrietta to 
make, but her father was to fit them to her own figure, because, as 
the Count affirmed, the young lady from a country seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom he intended to introduce at the ball, was exactly of 
the same slight and elegant form as Henrietta. Meanwhile, he was 
most generous ; the little presents which he made equalled at length 
in value the stipulated payment for the work. That the choicest 
gifts were for Henrietta may be easily guessed, and that many com- 
pliments were paid to her beauty, whenever he chanced to be alone 
with her—nay, that at length he more than hinted at his love—might, 
judging from his passion, have been foreseen. Henrietta should not, 
indeed, have listened to these tender speeches, for she was a 
respectable girl, and moreover already engaged to one of her father’s 
workmen ; but, nevertheless, she did give a willing ear to the flat- 
tering words of such a kind and noble gentleman, for a girl can seldom 
be angry with the man who adores her. 

A few days previous to that of the ball—the masquerade dresses 
were quite finished—Altenkreuz arrived at Master Vogel’s house 
looking gloomy and out of temper. He requested to speak a word 
to Master Vogel, and they went into another room. 

“ Vogel,” said he, “I am in the greatest perplexity. You alone, if 
you choose, can help me out of my dilemma; and I will pay you 
better, if you grant me this favour, than if you were to make ball 
dresses all the year round.” 

**T am ever your lordship’s most humble servant,” replied the tailor, 
with a low bow and smiling countenance. 

“Only fancy, Vogel,” continued Altenkreuz, “the young lady 
whom I was to introduce to the ball is ill, and has put me off. All 
the other gentlemen have their partners, and, as you know, they are 
for the most part the young ladies of the town. Now, here I am 
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without my other half. I might find one among the upper classes or 
shop-keepers, but then the ball dresses wouid never fit them. You 
see, Vogel, I must absolutely beg for your daughter; you have 
yourself fitted the dresses upon her, and you must ask her for me.” 

The tailor started at first; he had not anticipated so great an 
honour. He bowed repeatedly, and could not utter a word. 

“ Henrietta shall not regret it,” continued Altenkreuz ; “ the 
dresses in which she dances will be her own property, and I will 
gladly procure everything necessary for her suitable appearance at a 
splendid party.” 

“Your lordship is too good !” cried Master Vogel. “I must tell 
your lordship, without vanity, the girl dances admirably. You should 
only have seen her at my neighbour the tinman’s wedding. I could 
not believe my own eyes when I saw her dance in such a way. 
There is nothing more to be said. If your lordship will only remain 
here, I will send the girl to you. Propose it to her, and nothing shall 
be wanting on my part.” 

“ But, Master Vogel,” replied Altenkreuz, “perhaps Henrietta’s 
lover may be jealous, for which he has no cause ; you must win him 
over.” 

“Oh!” cried Master Vogel, “the fellow dares not breathe a word 
to me.” 

He went, and in a short time Henrietta came blushing into the 
room. The Count covered her hand with his kisses ; he informed 
her of his wish, his perplexity, and begged her to procure everything 
at his expense which she could possibly want, in order to make an 
appearance equal to that of the most elegantly dressed young lady. 
She blushed anew, especially when he whispered she would be the 
belle of the ball, and presented her with a pair of magnificent ear- 
rings, 

This was too much for a poor, weak, vain girl ; Henrietta reflected 
for a moment on the splendour of the /é#e, on her own appearance, 
dressed from head to foot as the noblest damsel there, brilliant and 
admired : but she was perplexed, and stammered something about 
her father and his consent. Altenkreuz satisfied her on that head: 
and as she now no longer hesitated gratefully to accept the invita- 
tion, he rapturously threw his arms around her, and said : 

“ Henrietta, I will not deny it! You yourself and none other 
were from the very first my chosen one. I watched you when your 
father tried the ball dress on your beautiful figure; it was you 
alone whom I had selected for my partner—and, oh! Henrietta, I 
would willingly select you for something still more, for indeed I 
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adore you. You were not made so marvellously lovely to become 
the wife of a poor, coarse journeyman tailor: you are destined for 
something higher. Do you understand me?—will you understand 
me?” 

She made no reply, but disengaged herself from his arms, and 
only promised to be his partner if her father did not object. Both 
went back to the workroom, where Altenkreuz whispered into the 
father’s ear : 

“She consents. Be sure that everything is provided for her 
appearing properly dressed; and here—take this to defray the 
expenses,” 

He put a rouleau of gold into the old man’s hand, and left the 
house. 

But stormy scenes followed in the tailor’s house ; for when Chris- 
tian, Henrietta’s lover, heard what was going on he became well nigh 
frantic ; neither the caresses of the weeping girl, nor the oaths and 
curses of the father, could bring him to reason. That lasted the 
whole day: Henrietta passed a sleepless night, for she had a real 
regard for Christian, but she could not possibly (as he sturdily 
demanded) sacrifice the opportunity of exciting admiration at a 
masked ball, among the first gentry of the town and neighbourhood, 
and in a dress of such’elegance as she had never worn in her life. 
He really did require an impossibility : nay, she could not but think 
that he did not sincerely love her, as he grudged her such an innocent 
pleasure. 

On the following day Christian was a little more composed—that 
is to say, he did not storm so fearfully—but nevertheless he continued 
to repeat his warning and threatening words: “ You will not go to 
this ball ;” to which Henrietta commonly replied in a pettish tone: 
“ Yes, I will :” whereupon the father regularly added: “ And she 
shall go in spite of you ; it is my order.” 

Dancing shoes, silk stockings, fine pocket-handkerchiefs, lace, 
&c.—everything was purchased of the most costly kind. When, 
however, the day of the ball actually arrived, and the matter 
became serious, Christian tied up his bundle, and entering the 
room fully prepared for his journey, said: “ If you go, I shall go 
too, and we part now and for ever.” 

Henrietta turned pale. The old father, who had just before had 
a violent quarrel with Christian, said: ‘Off with you, the sooner 
the better ; I will see which of us is master here! Henrietta may 
any day get ten times as good a husband as you.” 

Henrietta wept; but just at that moment a servant belonging 
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to Count Altenkreuz entered with a box, which he delivered in his 
master’s name. It contained, he said, a few more trifling articles 
for Miss Vogel’s dress. ‘There was a costly veil, there were rolls of 
broad beautiful ribbons, there was a very pretty coral necklace, 
there were two diamond rings. Henrietta looked askance at the 
elegant things, which her father took out, and seen through her tears, 
the diamonds sparkled with increased and more varied lustre. Vanity 
and love were struggling for the mastery. 

“You shall not go,” cried Christian. “ But I will go,”*said Hen- 
rietta, with proud determination. ‘‘ You do not deserve that I should 
sO regret you; you do not deserve that I should love you so well. 
I plainly see now that you grudge me this pleasure and honour, and 
have never really loved me.” 

“As far as 1 am concerned,” said Christian, “go then! you are 
breaking a faithful heart.” He dashed to the floor the ring which he 
had received from her, left the room, and returned no more. 

Henrietta sobbed aloud, and would willingly have called him 
back, but the father comforted her. Evening at length arrived. 
She dressed herself for the ball, and the new direction given to her 
thoughts by her finery soon banished from her mind the runaway 
lover. A carriage rolled up to the door. Altenkreuz was come to 
fetch her. They drove off. “Ah! Henrietta,” said he, when in the 
carriage, “ you are infinitely lovelier than I imagined ; you look like 
a goddess, and were born to grace dress like this, and not for your 
humble station.” 

The fée was a splendid one. Altenkreuz and Henrietta appeared 
that evening in black dresses of antique German costume. Both 
attracted every eye by their magnificence, which exceeded even 
that of the Viscount de Vivienne and the young Baroness von 
Rosen, who moved among the motley group in Persian costumes. 

“The Black Mask is none other than the Count,” said the 
Viscount to his fair partner. ‘“ Why should.the fool pretend to mask 
himself? he cannot shorten his maypole figure, which towers ahead 
above all the rest ; and, to make himself still more easily recognised, 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance need not have sported his 
pet colour, in which he every day exhibits himself, looking like a 
Parisian abbé, black upon black. However, I am curious to know 
who his partner is; she really has a charming figure, and dances 
most gracefully.” 

“T dare say,” said the Baroness, “some common thing from town ; 
any one can see that by her stiff, awkward carriage.” 

The ball lasted to a late hour in the night, until supper was 
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announced, during which the masks were of course laid aside. All 
felt most agreeably surprised at the sight of so many charming new 
faces. The Viscount could not keep his eyes off the lovely girl in the 
old-fashioned costume. He sat by her at table, and Altenkreuz by 
the young Baroness Bertha. The two gentlemen seemed quite to 
have changed parts. The polite speeches, or indeed something more 
than polite speeches, which the Viscount lavished on his pleasure- 
bewildered neighbour, were repaid in kind by Altenkreuz to the 
Viscount’s destined bride, and the love-making continued after supper 
was at an end. 

“On my life,” said Vivienne to the Count, “I mean to make a 
conquest of your fair partner, even at the risk of making you my 
deadly enemy.” 

“ And I have my revenge in my own hands, my dear Viscount,” 
replied Altenkreuz, “I, too, mean to make a conquest of your 
charming Baroness.” 

The Viscount, over-excited by his own passion and by the old 
wine he had drunk, exclaimed, inconsiderately enough, and without 
reflecting that Bertha was standing close by and could hear all: “A 
dozen of my Baronesses for your single Venus in the old-fashioned 
costume.” 

** De Vivienne,” said the Count sternly, “consider what you are 
saying. However charming my partner may be, the prize for beauty 
is due to your bride, who is also the queen of this festival.” 

“The titular queen ! thé titular queen! I am for the actual fact,” 
cried the Viscount. 

Altenkreuz vainly endeavoured, by looks and nods, to make him 
comprehend that Bertha was close by, and that he must control 
himself. At length he spoke in a more decided manner, and ordered 
De Vivienne to desist from offering any fresh insult to the Baroness, 
who indignantly withdrew. An altercation ensued. In vain did the 
Count strive to adjust matters. De Vivienne, inflamed with love, 
wine, and passion, conducted himself with less and less decorum. 
A circle was formed round them. Altenkreuz endeavoured by silence 
to avert further &/af; but on the Viscount exclaiming: “ Count, 
I-could not have believed that a worn-out rake like you could 
have energy enough to be jealous; for it is plain that you are 
actuated solely by mere impotent jealousy’—Altenkreuz could no 
longer contain himself :—‘ My lord!” cried he, “I! a rake? Who 
dares say that ?” 

“Your own lead-coloured face !” said De Vivienne, with a sneering 
laugh. 
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“If you are not a coward, Viscount,” said Altenkreuz, “ you will 
answer to me forthwith for this silly impertinence. One of us must 
quit this house. You are a coxcomb.” 

The Baron von Rosen had discovered his daughter in tears in an 
adjoining room, and heard from her an. account of the Viscount’s 
rude behaviour: he immediately went to find him, overheard the 
above last words, and saw all his guests quite indignant at De 
Vivienne’s conduct. The Baron angrily seized hold of his hand, 
and said: “You have publicly insulted my daughter! Your con- 
duct is infamous, and what we have never deserved at your hands : 
not to-morrow, but this very moment shall you give me satisfaction.” 
Both instantly left the ball-room, and while the couples were again 
forming, and the hilarity so unpleasantly disturbed was again being 
restored, the Baron and his guest retired into an unoccupied but well 
lit apartment. The Connt lost no time in following them. He 
brought with him two swords, and presenting one to the Viscount, 
turned to the Baron, and said: “Permit me, my lord, to avenge 
my honour, and that of the adorable Bertha, on this worthless 
fellow.” 

The Viscount de Vivienne, storming with rage, exclaimed: “Come 
then, draw, you ghastly scarecrow!” and at the same moment he 
drew his sword, threw away the scabbard, and fell upon his anta- 
gonist, who defended himself with great coolness. The duel scarcely 
lasted three minutes ; the Viscount’s sword was forcibly flung from 
his hand, so that the blade glanced aside to a large pier glass, 
which was shivered to atoms. 

“Miserable man,” cried the Count, “ your life is in my power ; 
but I will not contaminate myself with your despicable blood. Away 
from this place, and never again appear in my presence.” At 
the same time he struck the Viscount with the flat of his sword, 
and with gigantic force flung him out of the room. That same night 
the Viscount de Vivienne, with all his attendants, quitted the castle. 

Although the young Bertha had been deeply mortified at her 
lover’s unbecoming demeanour, yet she felt herself fully indemnified 
by the honour of having had swords drawn on her account. She 
had, indeed, never been in love with the Viscount, and now she 
quite hated him; on the other hand, the Count, whom she had 
hitherto thought downright ugly, now actually appeared rather an 
agreeable, good-looking man. Such sudden changes are not to be 
wondered at, for it is well known that love makes us blind ; and what 
is the self-love of vanity but a sort of love ? 

No sooner had she heard from her father of all that had taken 
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place, than she went in pretended anxiety in search of the Count, 
though well aware that the whole affair had passed off without blood 
on either side. 

“ But,” cried she, “my dear Count, what have you done? You 
are not wounded, I trust! For heaven’s sake, how you have 
frightened me !” 

“ Fairest Bertha, how proud should I be had I indeed been 
wounded in your cause. But do not alarm yourself ; a coxcomb like 
the Viscount could not easily wound me—but if you are disposed to 
compassionate me you have an opportunity, for wounded in sooth I 
am, and that in a dangerous place—in my heart— by yourself alone, 
but for such wounds you have no mercy.” 

“‘ Deceiver ! no one can discover any signs of such wounds in you.” 

“T suffered in silence, and was satisfied in being one of the many 
victims to your charms: I was silent, yet happy to avenge your 
wrongs on that miserable man at the hazard of my life. I shall con- 
tinue to keep silence, and with joy die for your dear sake.” 

“Say no more,” said the Lady Bertha, smiling, and a gentle 
pressure of the hand was the reward of his flattering words, “let us 
rather join the dancers.” 

And they danced together: both were now on terms of greater 
intimacy, for he had timidly made the avowal which every lover finds 
so difficult to utter, and she had listened approvingly ; and when she 
styled him in jest her trusty knight and champion, he in turn demanded, 
in knightly fashion, the due recompense of love and honour. This 
was, indeed, refused by the young Baroness, although it implied only 
permission to imprint a kiss on her glowing cheeks, which it was 
nevertheless no way disagreeable to her to have taken without 
consent. 

Meanwhile, Henrietta was yet more intoxicated with delight ; she 
found herself the object of universal admiration. Never in her life 
had so many compliments been paid to her beauty as by the young 
men of rank at this ball; and when, towards morning, the Count 
accompanied her in the carriage back to her father’s house, and gave 
her another invitation to the next ball, her delight was of course 
increased twofold. “Ah! Henrietta,” sighed he, “shall I never obtain 
a slight return of love? You jhave enjoyed a pleasant evening ; 
would you have a perpetual recurrence of such evenings? It all 
depends on yourself. As Countess von Altenkreuz, your whole life 
would be one unceasing round of pleasure.” She made no reply. 
He stole a kiss, while he pressed her to his bosom ; she trembled, 
continued silent, and permitted a second. 
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On the following day the Count did not fail to make inquiry con- 
cerning the health of both his partners, and to prosecute his suit with 
both. To both he made most splendid presents, and so excited the 
vanity of both girls that at length they fancied they were actually in 
love with him. He had also‘ably contrived to dazzle the minds of 
the two fathers—viz., the tailor and the Baron. The former began to 
fancy himself rich enough to give up his trade, and the Baron could 
not enough extol and flatter Count Altenkreuz, who by advancing 
very considerable sums had relieved him from much pecuniary 
embarrassment. It was consequently an easy matter for him to attain 
his end by formally demanding in marriage both Henrietta and the 
Lady Bertha von Rosen. Unknown to each other he obtained the 
consent of both fathers, as he had previously won that of the two 
lovely girls, and to make the matter worse, this insatiable seducer had 
played the same game in the house of a person holding an official 
situation in the town, and by his artifices had estranged the daughter 
from her lover and installed himself in his place. A formal betrothal 
took place with all three. 

The Baron had a large party and a ball in the evening to celebrate the 
day of his daughter’s engagement. Henrietta was again invited, and 
Altenkreuz obtained his bride’s permission to fetch the tailor’s daughter 
towards evening. The weather on that day was quite dreadful. A storm 
of mingled rain, snow, and hail, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
raged. The tiles rattled down from the roofs of the houses ; a num- 
ber of trees were rent and blown down. But the gay party in the 
ball-room were unconscious of all this: a hundred wax-lights diffused 
their bright warm radiance there ; and love, wine, and cards reigned 
undisturbed amid the tempestuous terrors of the outer world. The 
young Baroness and Henrietta were in a rapture of delight. The 
Count devoted himself almost exclusively, with redoubled attention, 
to the former; he danced only now and then with Henrietta, who 
meanwhile received abundant compensation in the devoted atten- 
tions which her other partners vied with each other in offering her. 
The Lady Bertha, attired with regal splendour, and adorned with 
the lavish gifts of her lover, danced with exuberant gaiety, and 
proudly revelled in the admiration and envy of the other young 
ladies. 

She quitted the room towards morning, ere the ball was over, in 
company with the love-intoxicated Count. One of her maids, whom 
she found in an ante-chamber, was about to follow her to her sleeping 
apartment ; Bertha, however, leaning on her lover’s arm, blushed 
and told her “‘She might to-night enjoy herself, she did not want her 
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services, and would undress herself.” She passed through the corri- 
dor, and was followed by the Count into her apartment. 

When he returned the company were on the point of taking their 
departure. The carriages were at the door. Altenkreuz led Henrietta 
into his own, and accompanied her home. Every one there was 
asleep. She noiselessly opened the door, and strove in vain to pre- 
vent his entrance. The Count told the coachman to drive back, and 
followed Henrietta. 

Early on the following morning a horrible rumour was running 
through the town; the daughter of a respectable householder had 
been found dead in bed with her neck twisted. A number of persons 
assembled before the house, doctors and police officers hastened — 
thither. The wailing of grief and horror from the house of mourning 
resounded in the ears of the curious crowd, who came running from 
all parts; and many then recalled to mind the circumstance which just 
a hundred years before had occurred at Herbesheim at the time of 
Advent. The legend of the “ Dead Stranger” was revived, and a 
thrill of deadly terror was felt in every family. 

And Master Vogel, too, heard of all this, and thought with a secret 
shudder of Henrietta. He had not been alarmed at her prolonged 
sleep, as she had returned so late from the ball; but when he thought 
of the Dead Stranger, as the story described him, and then of Count 
Altenkreuz—of Aim, that tall thin man—of his pale wan face—the 
black dress which it was his constant habit to wear—then it was that 
his hair seemed to stand on end. Meanwhile he had never believed 
in the story, because the whole town had never believed the silly 
gossip. He reproached himself for his own silly superstition, and 
went to his little cupboard to take a glass of Madeira to strengthen 
his heart against these foolish fears. To his amazement the bottles 
were not to be found, and his consternation increased when he 
looked into the other cupboards. All was gone that either he him- 
self or his daughter had ever received from the Count’s generosity. 
He shook his head: he felt sick at heart: he had a foreboding of 
evil. Alone and silently he stole upstairs to Henrietta’s little room, 
that in the event of the very worst there might be no other witness, 
and that he might not become the talk of the town. He softly 
opened the door, and advanced to his daughter’s bed, but had not 
courage to look at it: and when at length he ventured to give one 
passing glance he lost well nigh sight and sense—there she lay 
dead, her sweet face twisted round.behind! He stood stunned as if 
struck by lightning, but in the midst of his horror he took the pale 
head of his dead daughter, and placed it in its natural position, and 
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then, scarce knowing what he did, hastened away to a doctor, and 
told him of his child’s sudden death. The physician examined the 
beautiful corpse, and shook his head. Master Vogel (who would not 
for all the world have had the truth known) pretended to be of 
opinion that her sudden death must have been occasioned by her 
being overheated at the ball, and returning home in the chill night 
air ; and his lamentation was so loud and violent that his neighbours 
came in haste and terror to inquire the cause. 

The unhappy fate of the two girls was the universal subject of talk 
in every street and in every house, when a fresh report of the sudden 
decease of the Baron von Rosen’s only daughter added to the con- 
sternation. The physicians, indeed, who returned to the town from the 
Baron’s castle, asserted that the young lady was alive in the morning, 
or that she was still living—a stroke of apoplexy, the result of having 
caught cold the night before, the consequence of the ball, had 
destroyed her delicate frame—but who believed that? Every one 
was fully persuaded the young Baroness had suffered the fate of the 
others, and that the Baron had not spared money to save his honour 
and purchase their silence. 

Meanwhile the Baron’s house was suddenly metamorphosed from a 
mansion of wild intoxicating pleasure into one of mourning and sor- 
row ; the unhappy father himself was inconsolable : and to complete 
his terror—if such were wanting—he had yet to make the discovery that 
all the bank-notes, all the rouleaux of gold, all the necklaces, rings, 
jewels, &c., which Count Altenkreuz had given either to himself or his 
daughter had vanished with the life of the young Baroness—nay, even 
the Count himself, for whom search was made in various places and in 
every direction, had in the most incomprehensible way made himself 
invisible. His apartments were as empty, clean, and as neatly 
arranged as though he had never occupied them: he was gone with 
all his luggage, servants, horses, and carriages ; with everything in 
short which appertained to him, and never more from that hour could 
the slightest vestige of him be discovered. 

On the self-same day the three bodies of the unfortunate brides 
were committed to the earth. The coffins with the accompanying 
mourners met at the same time in the churchyard outside the town. 
The priest read one funeral service for all—but ere the prayers were 
finished one of the bearers, wrapped in a long black cloak, separated 
himself from the procession, and at a distance of a few paces he was 
seen to assume a different form, and to appear in an old-fashioned 
and very singular dress, quite white, his hat ornamented with a white 
feather, and on both back and breast might be discerned, when he 
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turned round, three dark red spots; and drops of blood were distinctly 
seen to trickle down over the white doublet and white nether garments. 
The figure directed his steps towards the carrion pit, and was seen 
no more. 

Horror seized the kneeling assemblage, which followed him with 
their eyes: and horror seized the bearers when they attempted to 
lift the coffins to lower them into the vault, for, judging by their 
lightness, they were quite empty! Filled with indescribable terror, 
they let down the empty coffins into the graves, and hastily threw 
some earth over them. A furious tempest of wind and rain drove 
all before it ; all fled in terror and amazement towards the gate of 
the town, while a cutting, violent wind pursued them. 

A few days after these occurrences, the Baron von Rosen left his 
country seat in most dreadful weather, and never again did any 
member of his family return hither. The gardens became a wilder- 
ness, the castle remained forlorn and uninhabited, until it became, 
heaven knows how, a prey to the flames. 

te % we te a * 

Here Waldrich concluded his narrative. It was evident that this 
second part of the story had seized less on the imagination of the 
hearers than the first, and when they left their seats, they continued 
their talk with unaffected cheerfulness. Nevertheless, the second 
part of the legend had left its due impression, for the subject was 
discussed the whole evening, and by some even seriously, as to the 
possibility of such an apparition. The boldest of all the scoffers 
was Herr Bantes; his jests and ridicule, however, produced less 
effect, because he was known to be a sort of freethinker, and it was 
notorious that the clergyman had him in his eye when he preached 
lately on the subject of Arians, Socinians, Neologists, Deists, Atheists, 
&c., &c, 

The proof of the powerful and universal interest which Waldrich’s 
story had excited was the fact of its being on the following day the 
talk of the whole town, and, of course, richly embellished with 
manifold additions. At any other time it would have scarce served 
to beguile a long winter's evening; but now, when the expec- 
tation of the centenary return of the Dead Stranger was the order 
of the day, the curiosity even of the most’incredulous and indifferent 
was certainly excited to trace the connection between it and the dead 
visitant. It was not till afterwards that Waldrich became aware of 
the unexpected result of his little tale, for he was obliged to leave 
Herbesheim for a few weeks on regimental business. This he would 
fain have declined, not only on account of the wretched wintry 
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weather, which threatened this year to set in early, but also on 
Frederica’s account, or, perhaps, on his own, for now that his love 
was endangered by Herr von Hahn it had become an actual passion. 
He entertained, indeed, no doubt. of her fidelity, still less of her 
courage, and relied on her never consenting to her father’s mercantile 
marriage schemes ; yet was he tortured in mind by a thousand possi- 
bilities. And besides these anxious thoughts, the separation (after 
his secret engagement) from her, whom he now wholly and passionately 
idolised, was utterly insupportable. But there was the order, and 
military law compelled him to obey. 

“Frederica,” said he, the day before his departure, when in the 
dusk of the evening he found himself accidentally alone with the 
young lady ; “ Frederica, never—never have I quitted Herbesheim 
and you with such heaviness of heart as now, and although it is but 
for a few weeks, yet it seems to me as if it were forever. Some- 
thing tells me that some dark misfortune is impending, of which my 
misgivings forewarn me. I could easier bear the certain knowledge 
that my death was at hand.” 

Frederica was frightened at his language ; she seized his hand and 
said, ‘ Are you disturbed about Herr von Hahn, lest he should arrive 
in your absence, or are you doubtful of my firmness? Do not be 
afraid—pray do not be afraid ; be easy on my account, only take care of 
yourself, of your own health and life at this unhealthy season of the 
year, for I, too, acknowledge I never felt so low and nervous at any 
of our partings as I do now. I cannot tell why, but my mind makes 
me fear you will never return.” 

Both continued to express their anxious fears and forebodings— 
and ventured on this occasion to do that which they dared not openly. 
With embraces, tears, and kisses they bade each other farewell, both 
with the oppressive feeling of its being for the last time. Pre- 
sently a maid-servant entered with a lamp. Waldrich hastened to 
leave both the room and the house to conceal his tears, and give vent 
to his grief in the open air. Frederica retired to her room, and 
pleaded a headache that she might be allowed to go to bed, and 
remain undisturbed the whole evening. 

The captain set off during the night. Herr Bantes had forced him 
to partake of a good warm bowl of punch. But the punch failed to 
enliven his spirits, although he forced himself to appear cheerful in 
Herr Bantes’ presence. This did not escape the mother’s observa- 
tion ; and when, on the following morning, she came to Frederica’s 
bedside and asked her how she had slept and whether she felt better, 
she plainly saw that the poor girl looked pale, and that her eyes were 
red with weeping. 
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“My child,” said she, “I see you are unwell ; why do you conceal 
your ailments from your mother? Have I ceased to be a mother to 
you ; or do I love you less ?—or do you love me less since you loved 
Waldrich ? Why do you blush ; is it because you feel you have been 
wrong? I see nothing blameable in your love for him, but I do 
blame you for not disclosing your inmost heart to me, openly as to 
God, and as you were wont to do.” 

Frederica raised herself up, extended her arms, pressed her mother 
to her heart, and wept. 

“Yes, I love him—yes, I am engaged to him, and you know it. I 
was wrong not to tell my dear mother, but my object simply was to 
conceal my unhappiness, that I might not before the time be the 
cause of sorrow to her. Let me delay as long as possible what must 
come at last, when my father hears that I would far rather never 
marry than give my hand to the person he has selected. Thus I 
reflected, and therefore I was silent.” 

“‘ My child, I am not come to upbraid you; I pardon your mis- 
trust in that maternal heart which has ever been true to you. Be 
composed therefore ; and as to your and Waldrich’s mutual regard 
for each other, I have long feared it—nay, it could not be otherwise ; 
you could not help yourselves—be patient: hope and pray. God 
will so order it if He wills it. Waldrich is worthy of you, although 
his circumstances and position are not those your father approves. I 
will let your father know how matters stand.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, not yet-—not now, I entreat!” 

“Yes, Frederica, now. It were better to have been done sooner. 
I must acquaint him, for I am his wife; and as such I ought not 
to keep any important secret from my husband, neither will I ; and 
mind that you never have any concealment from your future husband. 
The first secret kept from the other, either by husband or wife, even 
in the happiest marriage, brings destruction of all happiness, intro- 
duces variance and mistrust with it. There is always a right and a 
wrong way of acting: it is best to be sincere on every occasion ; the 
appearance of evil is prevented, and even a fault becomes less 
faulty.” 

“ But what must I do?” said Frederica. 

“You! how, and do you not know? Turn to God in silent 
prayer : communion with Him, who alike governs the mighty worlds 
‘of light above and the minutest atoms here below, will elevate and 
sanctify your heart and give you peace of mind. You will think and 
act more soberly, more nobly, and never do amiss ; and if you act 
and speak aright, believe me, nothing ill will ever come of it.” 
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So said Madame Bantes, and then left her to join her husband at 
the breakfast table. 

“What ails the girl ?” was his first question. 

“She wants confidence in you and me, and yet is this the result of 
her affection for us both.” 

“* Stupid stuff—and such like, mamma ; you have something behind 
the curtain again. Yesterday she had a headache and to-day she 
wants confidence.” 

“ She is afraid of giving you pain, that makes her ill.” 

“Silly nonsense, and such like.” 

“And she is afraid of your forcing Herr von Hahn upon her 
whether she likes him or not. She has never yet seen him. She had 
rather not see him. Her heart has already made its choice: she and 
Waldrich have a regard for each other ; you might have noticed it 
long ago.” 

“Stop!” cried Herr Bantes ; and he put down his coffee cup, 
pondered a little, again raised his cup and said, “Go on.” 

“ How go on? I would only add that you should be cautious, and 
not push on this marriage too hastily, if you do not wish to cause 
sorrow unnecessarily. It is possible that the commandant may be 
removed to another garrison, and that time and absence may weaken 
this first love ; then” —— 

“ Right, that is just my own opinion. I shall write to his general, 
he must go to another garrison. What the deuce! Frederica shall 
never be a captain’s wife. I shall write by the next post. How con- 
foundedly provoking !” 

Madame Bantes had now made a beginning: there followed, in 
truth, rather a lively discussion ; Herr Bantes stormed a little, aceord- 
ing to custom, and spoke out his will decidedly enough ; nevertheless, 
he acknowledged he must go cautiously to work—not attempt to 
stem the torrent, nor offer violence to his daughter's affections ; 
Waldrich must by gentle means be removed from Herbesheim ; 
Frederica’s regard for him was not to be openly opposed, that she 
might become more calm, and that thus, by wisely steering his own 
course, he might, without her being aware of it, gain his own desired 
object. 

“After all, it is an annoying affair,” said Herr Bantes in manifest 
vexation, and he repeated the same when he came to a private 
understanding with Frederica. 

“Now, mark,” said he to her, “ you are a sensible girl and ought 
hot to let yourself be trifled with, like any silly fool. However, as I 
said before, f have nothing to say against it ; fall in love if you will, 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. KK 
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but don’t think about marrying. That won’t do. You are too young 
—don’t let things go too far ; learn to know something of the world ; 
every one has his own good points ; consider, therefore, what is 
fitting for yourself: make Herr von Hahn’s acquaintance—if you 
don’t like him, off he shall go. I will not force you to anything, 
only, on the other hand, do not force me.” 

Thus was domestic peace restored, and a threatened storm diverted 
by Madame Bantes’s prudence, and changed into asoft genial shower. 
Former cheerfulness was, as far as could be, restored, and things 
resumed their ordinary course. Frederica, quite at ease, thanked 
‘Heaven that she had so far succeeded, and felt a confident hope of 
“ better things ” to come. Herr Bantes, too, anticipated from the future 
“better things.” He was rejoiced that Frederica had resumed her 
former gaiety, and put his plan into execution of writing to the 
general. Madame Bantes, who loved with equal tenderness her 
husband and her daughter, hoped less, feared less ; she left events to 
the guidance of Heaven. She regarded Waldrich as an adopted 
son ; but she also highly valued Herr von Hahn, not only on account 
of the favourable reports she had received of him, but also on 
account of her husband’s prepossession in his favour. She was only 
anxious for her daughter’s happiness ; to her it was indifferent by 
means of whom that object was accomplished. 


(To be continued.) 





~L’EMPEREUR EST MOoRT. 
BY THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM. 


F scourge and thong how sore’s the need ! 
Back, yelping curs of Rochefort’s breed ! 
Back, sons of Communistic greed ! 

E’en hang the head ! 
From all your treacheries he’s freed—— 
A great man’s dead ! 


His faults, mayhap, were not a few, 

But loyal were his aims and true ; 

He failed as most French rulers do— 
But he loved France : 

While you, ye fickle, noisy crew, 
Eyed him askance. 


From first to last, from great to small, 
Who rightly answered duty’s call ? 
But Nemesis prepared his fall, 
While yours lacked point ; 
Small creeping maggots bred in all 
Times out of joint. 


To him was given perhaps no right 

For which a chivalry will fight ; 

But he found France in woeful plight 
With none to speed— 

Long past the cure of words polite— 
And did a deed ! 


He found her outraged and forlorn, 
The shuttlecock of every scorn, 
The waif of a late schemer born 
Of her old kings, 
And dared to promise her a dawn 
Of better things. 
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And had you rallied round him then 
With heart and hand, with will and pen, 
Ye puny sons of better men ! 
‘rance had been saved. 
But ’stead of this, the Lord knows when 
Fools worse behaved. 


Your Nobles longed for Kings gone by, 
That bruiséd reed your Bourgeoisie 
For anything that pleased the eye 

Or filled the purse ; 
There was a talk of Liberty— 

That specious curse. 


With every principle mislaid, 
With every rule of right gainsaid, 
With every office made a trade, 
The Press a trap, 
The Nation muzzled and betrayed— 
What worse could hap ? 


He gave you order—gave you, too, 

A lost prestige built up anew ; 

For, in a word, he governed you 
Wisely and well ; 

And History, if her page speak true, 
Shall one day tell 


Of Italy from slavery freed, 

Old foes in amity agreed, 

And Commerce, in her utmost need, 
Relieved from wrong ; 

He could not check official greed— 
That was too strong. 


What were his crimes let others say. 
A desp’rate game he had to play ; 
And much he did in his short day 
To curb the pranks 
Of rogues that on fat burghers prey— 
And got small thanks. 





L’Empereur est Mort. 


Then, sudden as an April shower, 

Did Faction paralyse his power, 

And rivals rave, and liege-men cower ; 
And one and all 

Left him—the scape-goat of an hour, 
Alone to fall. 


Embittered end of checquered part !— 
Ambition, ta’en for what thou art, 
The wreck of feeling, soul, and heart, 
Who would compete 
For the best prizes of thy mart 
Laid at his feet? 


But this I’ll say of him :—“ Although 
He’d plumbed the depths of weal and woe, 
He never persecuted foe, 
Or cast off friend!” 
Can any of his judges show 
Much less to mend ? 


In troubled times his star appeared, 

On chaos’ self his throne was reared, 

And yet for many a day he steered 
Through channels dark, 

Till Treachery’s sullen rocks were neared : 
They sank his bark. ~ 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


A MINISTERIAL crisis is an exciting and by no means unpleasant 
incident, except to the Sovereign and to the defeated Government. 
There is the long debate with the heavy speeches before dinner, the 
prosy speeches during the dinner hour, and the excited speeches 
after dinner. On the last night the House is crammed. The floor 
is inconveniently crowded, and distinguished strangers fill the galleries. 
About eleven o’clock the leader of the Opposition rises amidst cheers 
and talks till past midnight. He is followed by the leader of the 
House, who, after replying to various arguments, winds up with a 
rhetorical flourish. The division is called, and strangers withdraw. 
When the reporters are readmitted the members have returned from 
the lobbies, and there is a hubbub of conversation. The tellers 
appear. There is a minute of silence and eager expectation. The 
paper is put into the hands of the Opposition whip. There is an 
outburst of cheering such as can be heard nowhere save in the House 
of Commons. The numbers are declared, and again the Opposition 
cheers, and enthusiastic members wave their hats. There is a gathering 
of Ministers in front of the Treasury Bench. In four or five minutes 
the leader advances to the table and requests that the House do at 
its rising adjourn for two or three days. A week of negotiation 
ensues. In the public-house parlour as well as in the clubs, in the 
City as well as at the West End, men eagerly discuss the situation. 
The excitement is not confined to the metropolis. A Ministerial 
crisis forebodes a general election, and that among other things 
signifies the expenditure of at least two millions sterling. The crisis 
of March, 1873, was exceptionally agreeable to the public. Mr. 
Gladstone has had a long spell of office, and though the English 
people are averse to constitutional changes, they like a change of 
Ministry. Moreover, the Gladstone Ministry is not so popular as 
it was in December, 1868. 

The resignation of Mr. Gladstone placed the Opposition in a very 
awkward predicament. It was impossible for Mr. Disraeli to assume 
office in the face of a majority of 80 or 85, unless he did so with 
the avowed purpose of despatching necessary business and then 
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appealing to the country. But how could Mr. Disraeli insist upon a 
dissolution as a condition precedent to his taking office, seeing that 
the Parliament had been elected nominally, if not virtually, under 
his auspices? Sir Robert Walpole in 1741, and Lord North in 
1782, kept office in spite of being in a minority in Parliaments 
elected under their auspices; but the continuance in office and the 
assumption of office are widely different matters. If Mr. Gladstone, 
who was defeated in a House elected while the Conservatives were 
in office, did not advise a dissolution, how could Mr. Disraeli advise 
a dissolution because there had been a Conservative victory in a 
House convened by a Conservative Government ? 

The Irish University Bill was the measure of the session, and it 
was an integral part of the programme which was put before the 
country in 1868. Therefore Mr. Gladstone was right; he acted in 
strict accord with constitutional precedent in treating the rejection 
of the Bill as a vote of want of confidence. But ought he to 
have resigned? When he advised Her Majesty to send for 
Mr. Disraeli he knew that a Conservative Government would be in 
a minority of 80 or 85, and could not go on without a dissolution, 
Why did he not advise a dissolution? The Parliament was not 
elected under his auspices, and therefore he might have done so with- 
out a breach of etiquette—and, in fact, his doing so is the course 
dictated by constitutional precedents. There is a special reason, too, 
why Mr. Gladstone should have advised a dissolution. The Parlia- 
ment is not new, but in the fifth year of its existence, and has been 
self-condemned by passing the Ballot Bill. Why did the Gladstone 
Government make the Ballot Bill a Government measure? Not that 
they thought the Ballot would be a sham, a dead letter. If they 
were of opinion that the Ballot would not affect the constitution 
of the House it was a waste of precious public time in making 
it law, and an inexcusable hypocrisy in urgently asking for its 
adoption. Why, then, did not the Minister who is officially 
responsible for the Ballot Act embrace the earliest opportunity of 
having a Ballot-elected House of Commons? It is said that it would 
be inconvenient for the Ministry to have gone to the country on the 
University Bill ; but a Ministry cannot shirk the consequences of the 
measures that it proposes, and especially of a measure which it declares 
to be a test of confidence. 

But a dissolution will probably not be long postponed, and the 
sooner it takes place the better. In spite of the Liberal majority, 
the Gladstone Ministry will not be powerful, on account of its loss 
of prestige. Moreover, members, knowing that a general election 
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is inevitable in 1874 if not in 1873, will be more anxious to con- 
ciliate their constituents than to obey the Government. While 
the present Parliament continues we shall have a weak Government, 
which is a serious evil, and this would have been avoided if 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of resigning, had advised a dissolution, which 
we contend was the constitutional course. 


Tue Zaw Journal has taken the trouble to look up the Acts 
having reference to plays and players. The recent withdrawal of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s licence of “ Happy Land” at the Court Theatre 
makes the question interesting just now. When Milton published 
his plea for a free press the stage was then so little developed that 
there was no need to claim freedom for it. Besides, the Puritans 
hated theatres, and, in consequence of this prejudice, players, 
even more than authors, were compelled to seek the protection 
of a patron. In course of time the Sovereign became the only 
patron, and the actors were “His Majesty’s servants:” hence they 
became subject to the Lord Chamberlain, the chief officer of the 
Court :— 

The 3 Jac. I., c. 21, imposed a penalty upon any person in any play 

profanely uttering the name of God. This Act has been repealed, not because 
there is more toleration of profanity, but because the restraint was needless. 
The 12 Anne, st. 2, c. 28, made all common players rogues and vagabonds. 
The 10 Geo. II., c. 28, makes letters patent or licence from the Lord Chamber- 
lain necessary to individual players. Then we come to the 6 and 7 Vict., c. 68, 
which repeals previous Acts.and consolidates the law. The most marked and 
general change is, that whereas the players were licensed the theatres are now 
licensed. Any one may now play without a licence, but no one may play in an 
unlicensed theatre. 
Let not any of my readers for a moment think that the last 
sentence gives them an opening to evade the statute. If they read 
it twice they will understand it fully. The Lord Chamberlain has 
plenary power, and there is no appeal from his decision, which can 
be enforced under severe penalties. 





I HAVE received the following remarks from an esteemed cor- 
respondent upon the wayside thoughts to which it occurred to me to 
give expression last month :— 


Dear Sir,—When reading the interesting article on novel writing, by 
“ Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman,” in this month’s Gentleman’s, it struck me 
that Boswell had recorded Dr. Johnson’s opinion on the same subject. It may 
interest your readers to have this recalled to their minds. I therefore send the 
following extract from “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” (Croker), chap. 31, 
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page 275 :—‘*I was pleased to behold Dr. Johnson rolling about in this old 
magazine of antiquities’ (the Under-Parliament House, Edinburgh). ‘There 
was by this time a pretty numerous circle of us attending upon him. Somebody 
talked of happy moments for composition, and how a man can write at one time 
and not at another. ‘Nay,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘a man may write at any time, 
if he will set himself doggedly to it.’ ” Yours, W. R. W. 


I agree in the main with my illustrious contributor; but much 
depends upon the nature of the work to be done. A man cannot 
always command the reins of fancy, however doggedly he may set 
himself to do it. There are times when ideas crowd into the mind 
as if they were propelled by a rush of inspiration ; sometimes the 
mind is a blank, and no effort of the will can fill it. Clearly the 
author of romance or fiction cannot write well in this latter mood. 
He might at all times be equal to a political article, or to the com- 
pilation of a biography, but he would certainly fall short of poetry 
in prose or verse. 


SomE twenty or five-and-twenty years ago an outcry arose in” 
literature against what was called “abnegation.” I like to watch the 
history of the coming and going of those fancy ideas which grow 
into fashion for a time, are bandied about exclusively among intel- 
lectual men and women, and then disappear, and are perhaps heard 
of no more. Mr. Thornton Hunt, if I am not mistaken, spoke as 
an oracle in those days on abnegation. ‘The idea was, in the first 
instance, perhaps, Rousseau’s, but it came to us through the alembic 
of the brains of Carlyle and Emerson, and had a good deal of 
influence on the young intelligence of the time. It helped, I think, 
to make us a little more real than we had been, and to cause 
individual character to labour under fewer shackles. Life is more 
interesting, more picturesque, more worth living for, by such condi- 
tions. Mr. John Morley has awakened us to a reconsideration of 
the peculiar influences which affect human character by his new book 
on Rousseau ; but Rousseau is not the prophet of the developments 
of these days. The originality and simplicity to which we aspire are 
those of more advanced civilisation; Rousseau’s simplicity and 
originality were of a pseudo-savage type. 


Sir Joun ELvesMeErg, in the new work of “ Friends in Council,” 
tells a capital story. Some girls at a school examination were asked 
the meaning of scandal. The reply of an eager pupil, whose family 
had evidently suffered from the bitter tongue of envy, hatred, and 
malice, was— Vobody does nothing, and everybody goes on telling of 
it everywhere.” 
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Tus same book contains many clever sayings, which bring to 
mind all the charms of the original volumes. Here are some 
examples, taken almost at random :— 

Dismal people are the only people sedulously to be avoided, unless they have 
transcendent notions of cookery. 

One of the errors of the age is deification of work for the mere sake of 
working. 

Show me the man who employs his leisure well, and I will tell you who will go 
to heaven. 

I am thankful that I am not a philosopher. If I were, I should be ashamed o1 
the sayings of a great many of my brother philosophers. 


The last observation was made on the statement of Aristotle that 
“ man alone presents the phenomenon of heart-beating, because he 
alone is moved by hope and expectation of what is coming.” 
Aristotle could never have had a bird in his hand, as Milverton very 
properly remarks. 


Tue social condition of Africa is one of the most astounding facts 
of these days. ‘That.stupendous lump of fertile earth, teeming with 
almost ungathered riches, never did lie out of arms’ reach of the 
civilised or civilising races, early or late. Never in traditional or 
written history was it a country out of sight of men or exceptionally 


difficult of access. It did not wait, like America, for Columbus and 
Cortez, Vespucci and Pizarro ; it was not concealed by five thousand 
miles of ocean like Australia. It lay stretched out during all the 
ages of history under the eyes of Arabians and Syrians, of Greeks 
and Romans, but discoverers and adventurers did little more than 
nibble at the fringes of it and pass on, or pitch their dwellings on its 
shores and hug the waters of the Mediterranean. The masters of the 
world, whose home was the insignificant strip of soil which darts into 
the sea from the southern shore of Europe, harassed the continent 
whereof their country formed so very small a part, spending their 
best energies and treasures in moving northward, away from under 
the rays of the sun ; but they gave no heed to the interior of the, to 
them, immeasurable and unknown world of Africa. That neglect of 
a fair field of conquest a couple of thousand years ago is not very . 
easy to be accounted for, but how much forwarder are we than the 
early civilisers and first masters of the world? When we glance at 
the unlettered map of Africa, and remember the unexplored wastes of 
Australia and the wide uncultivated lands of America, the conviction 
rushes upon us that after all the human race is only just beginning to 
set up in business for itself. Let us sit at the feet of Livingstone 
when he comes back to us after having for seven years seen none of 
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this mere inchoate civilisation of ours 7 let us watch the footsteps of 
Sir Bartle Frere, seeking to prevent our brethren on that continent 
from preying on one another like beasts of the forest. From them 
we may learn that the task of civilising the world is nearly all 
before us. 


THOMAS BEWICK. 


Tue following correspondence will interest the admirers of Bewick, 
and at the same time will most completely serve the purpose of the 
writers :— 

To JosEPH HATTON, EsQ., EDITOR OF THE “‘ GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of enclosing for your perusal some notes from 
the daughter of Bewick the wood engraver, to see if you can in any way aid in 
contradicting the false assertions made in your magazine in the first instance, 
then in the 77mes, and from thence copied into various other papers and book- 
sellers’ catalogues, a cutting from which I enclose. I thought from your position 
as editor, and also being well acquainted with press matters, you would be the 
most likely person to aid in such an undertaking, and also on account of your 
connection with our county. I myself am anxious that the nation should possess 
the whole of Thomas Bewick’s woodcuts for the purpose of publishing a national 
edition of his works for the use of our schools of art here and in every English- 
speaking country. If we are as a people to develop an art peculiarly our own it 
can only take place by the promotion of a knowledge of the principles of the 
founders of it more widely amongst our students of art ; and according to what I 
have read Bewick is one of them. Yours respectfully, 

15, Sunderland Street, Sunderland, March 16, 1873. THoMAS DrIxon. 


To THomAS Dixon, Esq. 

Sir,—I thank you for the trouble you have taken in regard to the utterly false 
and annoying statements so persistently placed before the public that the late 
William Bewick, of Darlington, was a “‘ nephew,” a “‘ cousin,” and now a “son” 
of Thomas Bewick, wood engraver, my revered father. All the connections of this 
person are, of course, perfectly aware that he was not in the remotest degree 
related to my father. My brother, Robert Elliot Bewick, the only son of my 
father, Thomas Bewick, died unmarried, and was interred in the family burying 
place at Ovingham, August, 1849. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

Gateshead, December 31, 1872. J. BEwick. 


The paragraph in the Gentleman's Magazine stated that William 
Bewick, the historical painter, of Haughton House, near Darlington, 
was the son of Bewick. This information was no doubt given to me 
on excellent authority, erroneous as it undoubtedly turns out to be. 
The statement in the Zimes to which my correspondent refers is 
quoted as follows in the book catalogue of Reeves and Turner :— 


Bewick’s (W., artist) Life and Letters, edited by Thomas Landseer, A.R.A., 
Portrait, 2 vols., post 8vo, 1871,—William Bewick was ason of the celebrated 
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Thomas Bewick, the wood engraver. He became a pupil of Haydn, in whose 
diary his name frequently occurs. ‘“‘Mr. Landseer seems to have had a pious 
pleasure in editing this biography and these letters of his old friend. We should 
be wanting in our duty were we not to thank him for furnishing us with such 
interesting memorials of a man who did good work in his generation, but about 
whom little is known.” — Z7imes. 


The circumstance altogether is a striking illustration of the persistency 
with which a matter once put forth as history lives and grows. 





